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Notice.—With this week’s ‘‘SpecTATOR” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——= 


ATTERS have not gone so smoothly in Egypt as 
was hoped. The young Khedive yielded so far as 
to appoint Riaz Pasha Premier instead of Fakhri Pasha; 
but he retained his two other nominees, and boasted 
openly that he had forced Lord Cromer to a com- 
promise. Moreover, the fact of his ill-will to the British 
had become known, Native demonstrations were made in 
his honour, and signs of agitation began to appear both in 
Cairo and Alexandria. It was possible that the feeling might 
spread to the Native troops, out of confidence in whom the 
British garrison had been reduced to two thousand five hun- 
dred men. The British Government, therefore, decided on 
Lord Cromer’s advice, first to “increase slightly,” and 
afterwards to double, the European garrison, so that 
the two great cities might be strongly held. A regi- 
ment was ordered from Malta, another regiment from 
England, and a regiment on its way home from India was 
stopped at Suez, and, on the appearance of reinforce- 
ments, the agitation began to calm down. It has not 
ceased yet, however, nor will it, unless the Khedive learns 
to understand his true position, which is that of a Prince 
bound to accept British advice until Europe signifies to 
him that he is again independent. If he will not learn, but 
keeps on resisting, he must be removed ; but he will probably 
yield in the end, though we shall, for some time to come, be 
compelled to keep five thousand men in the Nile Valley. It 
is not impossible that strong representations may be necessary 
at Constantinople, for it is from thence, if anywhere, that 
“instigations ” have reached Abbas II. 





There has been, of course, an infinity of rumours about 
interference from France and Russia, but they are all exag- 
gerations. Both Powers have made inquiries, but both are 
quite aware that while Great Britain remains in Egypt, she 
must govern, and neither cares one straw whether the Khedive 
likesit or not. The French journals enjoy any prospect of Eng- 
lish difficulties in Egypt, and the French Government is pleased 
with an opportunity of worry which may hasten evacuation; but 
from that to interference is a long step. The Russian Govern- 
ment, again, is willing to please France, but has no objection 
to see England at Cairo, believing that the safety of her route 
to India will relax her ardour in defence of Constantinople. 
The only real difficulty at present arises from the general im- 
pression abroad that the Liberal Cabinet, when in Opposition, 
had promised to shake off Egypt, and is now breaking that pro- 
mise. No such promise had, of course, been given by the Radicals 





as a Party; and Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Morley’s injudicious 
words were addressed only to the English people, and were 
liable to modification by events. Even a promise to retire, 
moreover, is not a promise to be passive under a kicking 
downstairs. The international side of the Egyptian Question 
remains jast where it was. It is the internal side of the 
matter which has become more complicated, because, as usual 
in the East, Rehoboam has succeeded Solomon. 


Nothing fresh has come out this week as to the Panama 
scandals. It is hinted that the investigating Magistrate, M. 
Franqueville, has a strong suspicion of M. Clémenceau, who 
has been interrogated at great length; but the inquiry so far 
is complete, and the trials to be ordered will be known next 
week. There are to be others, it is said, based on papers of 
M. Arton, seized at his banker’s; but this is still only ramour. 
M. Cornélius Herz remains at Bournemouth, very ill, but 
closely watched, as a precaution against either escape or 
suicide. 


The German Court is evidently determined to show that, 
although it is even now increasing its defensive armaments 
against Russia, it has no wish to provoke either the Russian 
dynasty or the Russian people. The heir to the Russian Throne 
—not a strong man, we fear, but intelligent—has been received 
in Berlin with more than the usual honour paid to a crowned 
head; and on Thursday the Emperor himself, at a luncheon 
given by the Grenadier Guards, delivered an effusive speech 
of welcome. We all, declared his Majesty, see in the Czar 
“not only the noble chief of the regiment, not only our most 
distinguished comrade, but, above all, the representative of old 
and approved monarchical traditions, of well-tried friendship, 
and of closely knitted relations with my noble predecessors, 
bonds which, in days gone by, both Russian and Prussian regi- 
ments sealed with their blood upon fields of battle.” Those sen- 
tences, and especially the allusion to the wars against Napoleon, 
are most unusually strong, and, after allowing for the speaker’s 
habit of using picturesque words, certainly indicate a great 
wish to soothe away irritation between the Courts. The 
German Emperor cannot, of course, alter the general 
situation; but he is taking every pains to prevent it from 
being intensified by a dynastic quarrel. His grandfather 
might have uttered that speech, which will be received by 
Russians as an honourable tribute to the amour-propre 
wounded by the frankness of Count Caprivi, and by many 
recent incidents. 


Mr. Asquith, who is evidently the rising man of the new 
Administration,.made an able and eloquent speech at Liver- 
pool yesterday week at the National Liberal Federation, 
though he did not pay much respect to the advice given to 
those who are just girding on their armour, not to boast 
themselves as those who are putting it off. He took great 
credit to Mr. Acland for having made a reality of the Free 
Schools under the Free Education Act, stating what will be 
a surprise to most people, that on September Ist last, out of 
nearly five millions of children on the books of Elementary 
Schools, there were no fewer than a million and a quarter, 
or nearly a quarter of the whole, who were still paying fees 
from a penny a week upwards; and that Mr. Acland had taken 
prompt measures to remedy this state of things. Mr. Asquith 
also congratulated himself in a much less moderate spirit 
than that of his original speech on the Trafalgar Square 
meetings, on having restored the public right of meeting 
there, which, with rather a curious self-contradiction to his 
statement of two or three months ago, he declared, had been 
“arbitrarily and wantonly interfered with without any cause 
of complaint.” He also praised Mr. Morley enthusiastically, 
and declared that he is now more trusted in Ireland than any 
living Irishman; which is possible. But is he more trusted 
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than any living Scotchman? We doubt whether on a secret 
ballot Mr. Balfour would not run him very close. Mr. 
Asquith’s view of Home-rule is that it can only succeed if the 
Irish are prepared to co-operate heartily with England, and 
to work any scheme which they accept in a moderate and 
constitutional spirit,—which, considering the recent history of 
the Irish Nationalists, is very like saying that it cannot in all 
human probability succeed at all. 


To this speech the Duke of Devonshire replied on the 
following day,—that is, last Saturday,—when addressing a 
great Unionist demonstration at Skipton, in a stately and 
powerful speech, which could only have been described as 
dull,—as it was by a Gladstonian contemporary,—either from 
singular deficiency in ordinary apprehension, or from singular 
excess of blinding prejudice. The Duke remarked that Mr. 
Gladstone had been governing now for six months without 
either having asked for or received any vote of confidence from 
the present House of Commons ;—he had been summoned by 
the Queen to form an Administration only because he was the 
head of the largest group of those which, by their combina- 
tion, contrived to reject the Administration of Lord Salisbury. 
But there is as yet nothing to show that this combination of 
disjointed groups will be a stable one, or even inclined so far 
to co-operate as to give Mr. Gladstone’s Government a chance 
of submitting its policy fully to the country. This would 
have to be tested even before the next Home-rule Bill could 
be discussed. As for Mr. Asquith’s expression of distaste for 
any analysis of electoral returns with a view to showing that 
in England a great majority are opposed to Irish Home-rule, 
and that even in Great Britain a decided majority are opposed 
to it, so that it is only the Irish elections which turn the scale, 
the Duke would have heartily agreed with Mr. Asquith had the 
opposed parties differed only as to the manner in which the 
United Kingdom should be governed by the representatives of 
the people of that Kingdom. But the analysis becomes a 
momentous element in the question when it is proposed to 
place a portion of the United Kingdom under a separate and 
totally different Constitution from the rest. That raises a ques- 
tion on which the individual members of the Union have a 
right to be separately consulted. If there is to be a virtual 
dissolation of the Union, there should be a virtual restoration, 
—and to each of the Kingdoms which were bound together,— 
of the right to make or refuse a fresh contract. 


At a dinner given on Tuesday by the East Worcestershire 
Liberal Unionists to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain made one of his 
singularly telling speeches. He observed upon the eagerness, 
not to say impatience, with which the new Government are 
“ stuffing the provincial benches of our country boroughs, and 
crowding the local Boards in Ireland over which they have 
control with their own partisan nominees,” and remarked that 
it did not look very much as if they expected to stay where 
theyare. Noonehas been consulted about the Home-rule Bill 
except the Anti-Parnellites. The motto of this Government 
appears to be, “ Only Irish need apply.” It was almost pathetic 
to see a Government which came into office with promises of 
an all-round revolution, priding itself, after a six months’ un- 
criticised tenure, on having allowed meetings in Trafalgar 
Square, and appointed a few women to inspect women’s 
workshops. In Egypt it had changed,—very wisely changed, 
—the policy which Mr. Morley and Mr. Gladstone had led 
Europe to expect, and in Uganda it appeared to be willing to 
pursue once more the fatal policy of drifting. Mr. Chamberlain 
had been told, he said, that because he was willing in 1886 and 
1887 to devise if he could a modus vivendi with the Gladstonians, 
and had gone perhaps beyond the verge of what was safe in 
attempting a reconciliation, he is now, six or seven years later, 
debarred from the right of condemning in principle the Irish 
proposals of Mr. Gladstone, simply on the ground that Mr. 
Gladstone has agreed to retain the Irish representatives in the 
Supreme Parliament as Mr. Chamberlain then required of him. 
But besides the fact that things have moved on since 1886 and 
1887, and that compromises which seemed feasible then would 
be sheer madness now, there is no sign at all that the supremacy 
of the Parliament at Westminster is to be seriously and prac- 
tically maintained. Neither section of the Irish Home-rulers 
will hear of it, and without the Irish Home-rulers Mr. Glad- 
stone has no majority. The Unionists meet Parliament, con- 





| 
cluded Mr. Chamberlain, determined to resist to the last the 
policy which begins by betraying the interests of the Trish 
loyalists, and will end by betraying the interests of Great 
Britain. aes 
Sir Henry James made a very effective speech at Bury on 
Wednesday. On his curious testimony to the vehement ang 
persistent effort of the Gladstonian leaders and Parliamentary 
followers to unseat him, which he had resisted without any aid 
atall, except that of his own local supporters, and the evidence 
it seems to afford of the special hostility with which the Libera] 
Unionists are regarded by the Government and their party, 
we have said enough elsewhere. But we may add here that 
Sir Henry James availed himself of Mr. Asquith’s statement 
that Mr. Morley is more popular in Ireland than any living 
Irishman, to remark that that is just what he would expect, 
on the ground that, in a nation divided, as Ireland is, into two 
camps, the rule of a fair and impartial outsider, like Mr. 
Morley, is likely to be a much juster rule than that of an 
Irishman of either of the two camps. For himself, Sir Henry 
James took his stand plainly on the ground that it is utterly 
mischievous and dangerous to have more than one Parliament 
and more than one Administration in the United Kingdom. 
No Unionist can improve upon that fundamental principle. 


A banquet to the new Members who had won Irish seats 
from the Home-rulers was given in Dublin on Thursday, and 
speeches were made by Mr. William Kenny, M.P., Mr. Arnold 
Forster, M.P., Mr. John Ross, M.P., the Hon. Horace 
Plunkett, M.P., and Mr. Dane, M.P. The most remarkable 
feature of the speeches was the universal concurrence in the 
condemnation of Mr. Morley’s Irish administration as not only 
mischievous but a failure. Of course, we must allow much 
for the spirit of partisanship. Still, it is clear that Mr. 
Morley has not won as yet even the same measure of respect 
from his foes which Mr. Balfour won from his foes before he 
had been very long Chief Secretary. So far as we can judge, 
we should think that Mr. Morley is acting in too great a hurry, 
and filling up offices with Nationalists before he has had time 
to put his finger on the right Nationalist (where there may 
happen to be a right Nationalist) for the office. 

A portion of the Press of Paris has been accusing the 
Marquis de Mohrenheim, Ambassador from Russia, and 
Count Menabrea, recently Ambassador from Italy, of taking 
bribes from the Panama Company. Apart from the charac- 
ters of the gentlemen accused, the imputation seems absurd, 
as neither of them could by any possibility have helped the 
Company to float its loans. Count Menabrea, who is out of 
office, has given a peremptory denial to the charges; but the 
Marquis de Mohrenheim necessarily remains silent. The 
“ Monarchical Powers” are, it is said, greatly irritated by the 
charges, which they regard as outrages; andthe North.German 
Gazette asserts that if they are repeated, all Ambassadors 
must be withdrawn until the tempest of calumny be over- 
passed. Such charges are, of course, wholly opposed to in- 
ternational courtesy, and might, in conceivable cases, destroy 
an Ambassador’s influence ; but the remedy suggested cannot 
be a wise one. It would interrupt international business too 
much. It would be much easier for each State to treat grave 
libel as it now treats outrage against an Ambassador’s house 
or suite, and prosecute of its own accord, evidence being 
given in the usual way. If that evidence implicated the 
accused, he could be recalled by his own Government. 
Ambassadors, unless history lies, have been bribed occa- 
sionally,—the allegations against Talleyrand, for instance, are 
numerous,—but it has been in the way of gifts from Courts, 
not from private individuals. ’ 


A remarkable case of “undue influence” has been decided 
this week. Mr. Henry Hope Morley, one of the sons of the 
late Mr. Samuel Morley, received under his father’s will about 
£170,000. He was a weak person with epileptic tendencies, 
and he joined a religious society known as the “close” 
branch of the Plymouth Brethren, the members of which, so 
far as they can, decline all intercourse with the unconverted. 
Another member of this branch, Mr. W. H. Loughnan, 
obtained great influence over Mr. H. H. Morley, and it is 
alleged by Mr. Morley’s brothers, received from him no less 
than £140,000. Only £50,000 of this amount can be traced; 
but it was on Friday decided by the Court of Chancery that 
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the plaintiff's main contention had been proved, that the defen- 
dant must restore £50,000 at once, and that inquiry must be in- 
stituted as to the remainder of the money. No physical 
coercion was employed on Mr. Morley, the whole “ influence,” 
in fact, being that of a strong mind over an unusually feeble 
one; but the influence was, in the judgment of the Court, 
clearly used for purposes of unjustifiable gain. The “gifts a 
were about as voluntary as gifts by a patient to his mesmerist 


would be. 


Dramatic critics will be a little alarmed by a verdict given 
on Thursday. Mr. Melford wrote a play called The Maelstrom, 
which was acted in April, 1892, in the Shaftesbury Theatre. 
The critic of the People, besides other unfavourable remarks, 
gaid the play was “hooted” off the stuye, and the action 
ultimately turned on the accuracy of that expression. It was 
shown that the critics of the great dailies were almost as 
severe, and in Court they justified the expression “hooting,” 
though the critic of the Times, Mr. Nisbet, thought it 
would be used only by an “emotional”—we suppose he 
meant “sensational”—writer. The general effect of the 
experts’ evidence was that there was much derisive laughter 
and “boohooing,” but not exactly hooting in its popular 
sense. The Judge, Mr. Justice Day, charged with a leaning 
to the defendants ; but the jury thought “ hooting ” too strong 
a word, and gave Mr. Melford the verdict and £50. The verdict 
is a little absurd, as the critic could have hurt Mr. Melford 
much more by saying his play was received with noisy ridicule; 
but technically we fancy the jury were in the right. Weshould 
say the definition of “hooting” has changed, and is not now 
either derision or derisive laughter, or even “ boohooing ”— 
which is, we suppose, the “Oh, oh!” of the House of 
Commons slightly vulgarised—but “audible and angry 
derision.” The audience in this case was not angry. 


The adversaries of the French Republic raised a great 
debate on Thursday on the Secret Service funds. So much 
has been said, during the Panama inquiry, about the misuse 
of these funds, that it was thought a hostile vote might be 
obtained from the Chamber, and accordingly, M. Chiché, in an 
ironical speech, called upon the Deputies to refuse the £63,000 
allowed to the Minister of the Interior. His argument was 
that the money was a temptation, and that Ministers, like M. 
de Freycinet and others, had found in its use no protection. 
He was followed by speakers who raked up all the dirt, 
and specially dilated on the point, which is, we suppose, 
true, that the Government is not over-zealous to ferret 
out new scandals,—to seize M. Arton, for instance, or 
bring over M. Cornélins Herz. M. Ribot, in reply, took 
asensible line, declaring that he could not, and would not, 
do without secret-service money, denying that the Govern- 
ment was lax; and putting it straight to the Chamber 
that Deputies must either confide in him or tell him to go. If 
he was distrusted, that was a dismissal, and he would no more 
grant an audit than dispense with the fund. The Chamber 
appreciated his courage, and rejected M. Chiché’s proposal by 
303 votes to 182. It is a curious fact that in all these debates 
the legitimate—or, at least, necessary—object of these secret- 
service grants has never been clearly indicated. 


The Government are going to organise a new office, which 
shall be as perfect an intelligence department in all matters 
that affect employment and the general interests of Labour 
as can be devised. On Tuesday, Mr. Mundella received a 
deputation consisting of members of the Co-operative Union 
of Great Britain and of the Trades-Union Congress, which 
urged on him the formation of a Labour Burean, and to this 
deputation he expounded his scheme. The new office, though 
nominally a branch of the Board of Trade, and under the 
general control of Mr. Giffen, will virtually be independent. 
The Labour Department, which will occupy “ separate 
buildings of its own,” will have a Commissioner of Labour, 
a Chief Labour Correspondent, three sub-correspondents 
(one of them a lady), and some thirty clerks. It will 
publish monthly a Labour gazette, containing all sorts 
of information useful to working men and women, and 
also monthly digests of the factory and mining reports 
submitted to the Home Office, and other official papers. It 
will cost 1d.; but free copies will be sent to all institutions. 
We see no sort of objection to the plan. One of the great 





solvents in what is called the strife between Labour and Capital, 
but which is really their active union, is information; and the 
more facts are collected and set forth, the less likely we are to 
get into trouble. A trustworthy Labour thermometer is a 
real need. Just as no one can trust his feeling as to how cold 
it is, so it is impossible to tell by general impressions whether 
Labour is well or badly off at a particular moment. 


Mr. Patterson has succeeded to the Premiership in Victoria, 
and on Thursday the complete list of his Ministry was re- 
ceived in London by the Agent-General. The new Prime 
Minister has declared in his manifesto that he is “ deeply 
impressed by the gravity of the situation,” and that he is 
determined “to stop the decline in the financial status of the 
Colony, and ultimately to efface the deficit.” We trust that 
he may be successful. Mr. Patterson, who is a Free-trader, 
began life as a working-man, and if the accounts given of his 
views are true, he is opposed to State Socialism. 


Mr. E. J. C. Morton, the Gladstonian Member for Devon- 
port—a person who must in no way be confounded with Mr. 
Alpbzus Cleophas Morton—in a speech made at the recent 
National Liberal Federation, and reported in last Saturday’s 
Manchester Guardian, produced a very curious and interesting 
quotation from Pepys’s Diary in regard to the payment of 
Members :—Under the date March 30th, 1668, Pepys mentions 
that he was dining the night before at the house of Sir William 
Penn, “and there had much discourse about the constitution 
of Parliament.” “But all did agree,” he goes on, “that the 
bane of the Parliament hath been the leaving off of the old 
custom by which places did allow wages to those that did re- 
present them in Parliament, whereby they sent men who 
understood their business and that they could get an account 
from. But now Parliament is become an assembly of men 
that can give no account to the places that they represent.” 
For many reasons for which we have no space now, this 
does not convince us, but it is curious to note in regard 
to this subject that Lord Campbell held that a Member might 
at Common Law still recover his expenses from the consti- 
tuency electing him; and Mr. Barnett Smith, in his new 
“History of the English Parliament,” shows how a Mr. 
Thomas King obtained from the Lord Chancellor a writ 
against the Corporation of Harwich for his expenses as late 
as 1681,—at a date, that is, after the statute by which regular 
wages had been paid had been repealed. Why should not 
Mr. E. J. C. Morton bring an action against the Mayor and 
Corporation of Devonport for his expenses in Parliament, 
and see if Lord Campbell’s opinion will be upheld by the 
Courts? 


On Saturday last, a meeting of the Magistrates of the 
County Clare was held at Ennis. The meeting was convened 
by the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, Lord Inchiquin, to take 
into consideration the very disturbed and lawless condition of 
Clare, and to draw the attention of the Government to the 
fact. Lord Inchiquin declared in his speech that “one had 
not the simplest idea whether, when he went out in the morn- 
ing, he would not be-shot at before he returned in the evening,” 
—a somewhat Hibernian turn of phrase, but one, we fear, which 
only too accurately represents the existing state of things. In 
March, there were six serious crimes, and one less serious; in 
April, five serious and eleven less serious; in May, seven 
serious and thirteen less serious; in June, eight serious 
and twelve less serious; in July, five serious and eleven less 
serious; in August, two serious and five less serious; in Sep- 
tember, eight serious and three less serious; in October, seven 
serious and two less serious; in November, seven serious and 
ten less serious; in December, four serious and ten less serious 
crimes. The less serious crimes include, among others, 
robbery of arms and threatening letters. The serious crimes 
are the various forms of agrarian outrage, such as firing into 
houses and mutilating cattle. it is obvious that the condition 
of the county is most grave, and if the Irish Unionists are 
wise, they will insist upon drawing the attention of Parliament 
to the matter. Very possibly it is not Mr. Morley’s fault ; but 
when there is such a record for so small a population, the 
matter is urgent. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS IN EGYPT. 


J ie Government has acted wisely, as well as firmly, in 
doubling the garrison of Egypt, which had been 
gradually reduced, under the influence of apparent quiet, 
and the greatly improved condition of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Army, to two thousand five hundred effective men. The 
situation had been improved by the dismissal of Fakhri 
Pasha and the appointment of Riaz, who is, at all events, 
no pronounced enemy of England ; but it had by no means 
become a pleasant one. In all Oriental States the opinion 
of the Sovereign is an important factor, for moral right is 
believed to rest with him, and in a State like Egypt, with 
a Mahommedan population controlled by an intruding 
Christian Power, it is, in its action on popular feeling, 
almost the dominant one. Abbas II. is not so young as 
a European of his age (nineteen) would be, and he is 
thirsting for the pleasure, which to every Asiatic is the 
supreme one, of seeing his own will instantly executive 
within his own sphere of action. He has, probably, 
much of the energy and courage which, except in the 
case of Tewfik, have always distinguished his House; 
and though at the moment of crisis he yielded to the 
veiled menace conveyed to him by Lord Cromer from the 
British Cabinet, he yielded without willingness, and im- 
perfectly. He boasted to his friends that he had forced a 
compromise on the British representative ; he threatened 
to remove many English officials from their posts ; and he 
let it be seen that he desired the evacuation of the country, 
which would leave him an absolute Sovereign, able to 
reward his friends, to crush his enemies, and to spend his 
own money on himself, instead of bondholders and fella- 
heen. Instantly there was uneasiness in Cairo and 
Alexandria. The former place contains three thousand 
fanatical students of Mahommedan Divinity and Law, 
who can hardly tolerate infidel ascendency, besides 
a population singularly vain of its position as the 
first of Arabian secular cities; while the latter is filled 
with a populace at all times unruly, and penetrated just 
now by all kinds of foreign Anti-English influences. 
An outbreak like that of 1882, directed against the 
“enemies of the Khedive” was perfectly possible, and had 
it been momentarily successful, might have produced un- 
controllable excitement among the native soldiery. They 
are turning out well, responding readily to discipline, but 
they are conscripts, not paid soldiers; they are nearly all 
Mahommedans, and though they may be faithful in battle 
to their European officers, their loyalty, their creed, and their 
military oaths alike bind them to the Khedive, who, of 
course, would be represented to them as a man under infidel 
coercion. Toask such men to cling to their foreign officers 
against their native Sovereign and their own creed, is 
to rely on discipline beyond what is either wise or 
expedient. It was, at all events, necessary to consider 
the soldiery doubtful, the mob of the cities was known 
to be hostile, and the fellaheen, even if they do not 
attribute to the Khedive the great improvements in their 
condition, all of which, we must recollect, though sug- 
gested by Englishmen, have been made in his name and 
under his authority, are unarmed, unorganised, and un- 
accustomed for centuries to act. It was necessary, as it 
always is in the East, to support authority with the visible 
appearance of force, and, fortunately, this was not too 
difficult. With a strong garrison in the Citadel, Cairo is 
always powerless ; while Alexandria, though less dominated 
by any single position, is always at the mercy, as was 
shown in 1882, of a fleet in the Mediterranean. With the 
two great capitals quiet, with five thousand British troops 
in the country, and with five thousand more within three 
days’ steam, Abbas II., even if headstrong, as such 
Princes usually are, was not likely to favour a rising which 
could not succeed, and Egypt would be forced to reassume 
its normal attitude of restless and gossipy tranquillity. 
The reinforcement of the garrison was the more effectual 
because it at once dissipated the grand hope of the mal- 
contents, of the Sultan’s agents, and perhaps of Abbas IT. 
himself. We do not believe that the French Government 
stirred up the Khedive to revolt, for the French Government 
is much occupied with internal troubles, and though bitter 
on the subject of Egypt, is aware that its voters would 
consider a war with England a terrible waste of strength. 
If they approve of war at all, it is a war with 
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But we do believe that the French in Egypt diligent; 
propagated the idea that the Republic would forbid the 
English to act, that Mr. Gladstone would yield, and that 
after the first pause of consternation, the Khedive would 
resume his place as actual as well as legal Sovereign of 
the Delta. He is, be it remembered, legally in full 
possession of his prerogatives, and bound by no formal 
treaty to act on British advice. The removal of Ruillicr 
Bey, former tutor to the Khedive, chief of his Foreign 
Household, and head of the anti-English party, done 
that, in Lord Cromer’s judgment, the influence of this 
belief had its effect on Abbas, who cannot be expected to 
understand all the conditions of the political equilibrium 
in Europe, or to see how impossible it is that France 
should voluntarily drive England into the arms of the 
Triple Alliance. It is probable that the agents of Turkey, 

the principal of whom, a son of Ismail, must algo be 
removed, also made this mistake; and it is certain that 
the hope was entertained by the foreigners in Egypt, the 
majority of whom look upon the British occupation as a 
barrier to a thousand schemes of peculation and aggrandise- 
ment. Their hope was that the coup d’état would succeed 

that the Khedive would be absolute, and that the English 
would either evacuate the Valley or find themselves dis- 
liked and powerless guests within it. That hope was 
shattered at a blow by the increase of the garrison, for if 
England had resolved to hold on, nothing but war could 
dislodge her ; and the very fact of the decision to increase 
the garrison showed either that war was impossible or 
that England had resolved to face even that contingency. 
That mist which, owing to her habit of self-depreciation, 
so often surrounds England’s policy in foreign eyes, was 
dissipated, and for an instant, at least, the Turks, foreigners, 
and Native intriguers who make up the anti-English 
party in Egypt, saw clearly that Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, like Lord Salisbury’s Government, like any Govern- 
ment possible in this country, had resolved to remain in 
Cairo until in its own judgment its work was done. 

And lastly, the increase of the British garrison is by far 
the easiest precaution through which the British Govern- 
ment can obtain a decent security for the future. Their 
position, though of course a very strong one, as they hold 
the European mandate, and have actual possession of 
Egypt, has in it elements of extreme difficulty. We put 
aside for a moment their own loose talk while out of office, 
though it has been the first cause of all the mischief; 
because, as they have repented in action, the nation 
and Europe may condone that, as an election expedient 
not to be judged too seriously, and speak only of 
difficulties on the spot. The British in Egypt are 
there theoretically as advisers of the native Sovereign ; 
but if he refuses persistently to take their advice, the: 
position becomes insupportable. They cannot remain to: 
lend strength to Abbas II. if he undoes their reforms, or 
dismisses the officers of the Egyptian Army, or removes 
the most successful English officials, or issues orders to 
the Treasury inconsistent with the financial credit of the 
country. They must, in short, govern in all great matters ; 
and if the Khedive will not be governed, what are they to 
do? In English phrase, he, not they, legally holds the 
Seals. The legitimate course—or, at all events, the course 
according to precedent—is to ask the Sultan to re- 
move the Khedive; but not to mention many objections 
to a course which reinvigorates the Sultan’s authority over 
a State practically independent of him, he might, and under 
Franco-Russian influence, probably+ would, refuse the 
request. It would be necessary for Great Britain to act 
alone,—that is, either to change the Khedive by fiat, or to 
declare his Ministers responsible to the Resident alone, or 
to suspend him during the term of British occupatior. 
Any one of those courses, though nearly inevitable in the 
contingency supposed, might create insurrection in Egypt 
itself, and would certainly cause a wild commotion among 
diplomatists as being, in fact, equivalent to an annexa- 
tion. The very situation which statesmen have striven 
to avoid would be upon us, the dilemma, whether to 
abandon Egypt prematurely, or to claim it, at all riske, 
as our own. It is far easier till circumstances change, 
or until we can offer France compensation, to maintain 
such a force in Egypt as will put disturbance out of the 
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uestion, and endeavour to work on in the old lines, even 
with the impediment of a Khedive who wishes us away, 
and if he saw a chance, would ensure that we should go. 
The difficulty, at the worst, would rather be a new harass 
for the British Resident, than a new perplexity for the 
counsels of the European world. With the British seated 
jn Cairo and Alexandria, and guarded by a force sufficient 
to ensure safety to all Europeans, and with time to 
summon reinforcements, what could the Khedive do, except 
make the lives of the English administrators a little 
more of a burden to them by worrying opposition in 
council ? How far he would go in that way it is difficult 
to say until his character has revealed itself a little more 
clearly ; but in all probability he would yield to a manifest 
destiny, and be quiet. So far as he is European by training, 
he would understand that one cannot win battles with an 
inadequate force ; and so far as he is in heart an Asiatic, 
he would wait until his opportunity arrived. It is nota 
pleasant position for the British, or one that can be main- 
tained indefinitely ; but it is better to encounter it than 
take steps which might break the thin ice upon which 
Europe is now standing. After all, we could not reckon 
on a succession of Tewfiks, and it is hard to work in the 
East a constitutional system—for it was precisely that to 
which Tewfik lent himself—which, even in the West, has 
succeeded only in our own land. The patience required of 
British agents in Cairo will be extreme; but we have done 
itall before in every part of India, and done it with success. 





THE ANIMOSITY AGAINST THE LIBERAL 
UNIONISTS. 


IR HENRY JAMES’S account of the dead-set made 
kK) by the Gladstonians against his seat in Bury, reminds 
us of the strong invective of Mr. Gladstone and Sir William 
Harcourt against the Liberal Unionists, and their vows that 
at the General Election Liberal Unionists should be exter- 
minated. They have not been exterminated. They have 
returned to Parliament about half as strong as they were at 
the opening of the last Parliament; but the fury of the Glad- 
stonians against them would certainly have exterminated 
the party if political hate ever had that effect. Anyhow, 
the singular intensity of this fury is noteworthy, and it is 
deserving of some consideration. Why should Mr. Glad- 
stone pick out the most singularly inapplicable terms of 
contempt for the Liberal Unionists,—he called the party 
an “abortion,” for instance, just when it was doing 
most effective work,—and Sir William Harcourt lash 
himself into a sort of frenzy which is more like 
that of a Mahommedan dervish against the “dogs 
of unbelievers,’ than that of an English statesman 
against old colleagues and allies? The charges hurled 
by the Gladstonian dervishes against Sir Henry James’s 
seat at Bury were almost worthy of the Mahdi himself. 
What is the explanation of all this rapture of hate ? 

To our mind, it is due mainly to this principal cause, 
that the Gladstonians cannot help recognising the funda- 
mentally illiberal character of the campaign in which they 
are engaged, and cannot endure, therefore, that term 
“ Liberal,” which stings them witha secret remorse. They 
see that they are the advocates for a policy in Ireland 
which will exterminate or greatly curtail personal freedom, 
economical enterprise, intellectual energy, and religious 
liberty. It is a policy which, in one sense, no doubt, is 
democratic; but it is democratic in a land where the de- 
mocracy is as ignorant and narrow-minded as it is in- 
tolerant and unscrupulous. It is a democracy which 
boycotts and sends flights of threatening letters; which 
hamstrings the cattle of persons who are thought un- 
favourable to the popular cause; which fires into the 
windows of those who are the objects of popular odium ; 
and which plots against the landlords instead of struggling 
with them for justice. It is a democracy which willingly 
uses the sacerdotal class as its instrument, and which 
unfortunately makes that class less true to its own 
ecclesiastical traditions than to the ideals of the ill-taught 
peasants, from whose ranks the greater number of the 
priests are necessarily recruited. Yet this is the democracy 
which is to be set at liberty from almost all the normal re- 
straints of contemporary English thought, and even to be 
accorded a double influence over the affairs of the United 
Kingdom. 

Think only of the history of the last thirteen years, and note 
how completely the interests of the peasantry have over- 
ridden the whole course of the agitation which those thirteen 





years beheld; how Mr. Parnell gained his first great hold 
of the Irish people by subordinating the political inde- 
pendence which he desired for Ireland, to that land policy 
which, as it was said, Michael Davitt persuaded him to 
adopt; how the Land-League became the real kernel of 
the Nationalist movement, and absorbed practically all its 
life and vivacity; how the Irish conspiracy and violence, 
which were only at-their ease in the United States, then for 
the first time spread to Ireland, and made deadly progress 
among the proselytes of the Land-League; how the 
murderers of Mr. Burke and Lord Frederick Cavendish 
obtained a sort of patriotic absolution among the Irish 
people, and the man who avenged himself on Carey, the 
informer, became a sort of hero among the people ; how the 
cowardly and cruel spirit of the order to treat any land- 
grabber as a moral leper spread like an epidemic, till 
the priests themselves were deeply affected by it, and 
ignored every effort even of the Roman Catholic theologians 
to convince them that Mr. Parnell was no proper object of 
a Catholic’s hero-worship; how, in spite of the Roman 
Catholic veto on the testimonial to him, Mr. Parnell’s 
glory grew in Ireland till the “ Plan of Campaign,” in- 
vented by Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, but timidly dis- 
couraged by Mr. Parnell, began to overshadow it and to 
supersede the idolatry even of the author of the “ Boy- 
cotting ” policy in favour of the heroes of the “ Campaign” 
policy ; how the Papal condemnation of both these immoral 
expedients of the land agitation utterly failed to under- 
mine it, till at length the reputation which had survived 
the moral scruples which the law of charity and the law 
of honesty had in vain attempted to sow, fell before the 
scruples of the Nonconformist conscience when the Divorce 
Court revealed that a vice which the Irish peasantry had 
never winked at was added to failings at which that 
peasantry had loved to wink; and how then, for the first 
time, the Irish priesthood, pricked in their consciences by the 
Nonconformists of England, recovered their special eccle- 
siastical influence at a bound, and were able to achieve 
the iconoclastic feat which the theologians had attempted 
in vain. Let us recall all this history, and the singular 
vehemence and exaggeration of the Anti-Parnellite agita- 
tion when at length it arose,—even the confessional 
getting itself desecrated as the instrument by which the 
secrets of the ballot-box were to be unsealed,—and we shall 
see how singularly illiberal has been the whole course of 
the Irish agitation, alike when it was worst and when it 
was best,—and how utterly opposite was its policy to the 
policy of our traditional Liberalism, which has always been 
manly and courageous, even when it has been violent, and 
always enlightened and generous, even when tainted with 
wildness and irregularities of life. The whole genius first 
of the Parnellite, and then of the Anti-Parnellite, move- 
ment has been, on the contrary, illiberal ; a genius which 
was underhanded from the beginning and jealous of liberal 
education throughout ; a genius bred, no doubt, of oppres- 
sion and injustice, but none the less on that account fatal 
to true freedom either of thought or of political action. 
Yet to this illiberal democracy,—the most illiberal 
democracy to be found anywhere in Europe,—it is Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy not only to commit the fate of Ireland ; 
not only, as we greatly fear, the fate of Ulster, the one 
Irish province which is too Protestant by far to yield 
any sort of willing, or even unwilling, obedience to the 
Roman priesthood; not only the commercial fate of 
an island which has gained more by the energy of its 
North-Eastern counties than by all the rest of its indus- 
tries put together: but to give a casting vote also in the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom, which, under the 
provisions for retaining the Irish representatives at 
Westminster, will accord a double political weight to 
the least advanced section of the whole group of peoples. 
What wonder is there that, with such a policy in their 
hands, the Gladstonians shrink from the adjective 
“Liberal” before the word Unionist, as they shrink from 
the reproaches of their own political conscience? Mr. 
Asquith claims to be a true Unionist. No doubt he really 
thinks himself so; but, Unionist or not, at least he is an 
Tlliberal, and not a Liberal Unionist, when he proposes to 
invest the most backward portion of the United Kingdom,— 
the portion which has been most thoroughly honeycombed 
with illiberal combinations, illiberal conspiracies, illiterate 
subserviency to a half-educated priesthood, and illiterate 
personalities which give a sort of hideousness to the mere 
daily routine of political strife,—with a double share of in- 
fluence over the peoples and policy of the United Kingdom 
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The Liberal Unionists are hated because they are a re- 
proach, a. rankling reproach, to the consciences of those 
illiberal Unionists who, in their zeal for the principles of a 
literal democracy, are preparing to override all the most 
characteristic instincts which have governed the Liberal 
Party from the first rise of the Whigs to the calamitous con- 
version of Mr. Gladstone by Charles Stuart Parnell in 1885. 





THE PRELIMINARY SKIRMISHING. 


HE preluding for the great battle has begun. Mr. 
Asquith in his speech at Liverpool on Friday week, 

the Duke of Devonshire in his speech of the following day, 
_and Mr. Chamberlain in his speech of Tuesday, have all 
shown their readiness for the general engagement which is 
not far off. And it is somewhat remarkable that all three 
seem to indicate a preference for serious fighting in 
anticipation of the Home-rule Bill, rather than for post- 
poning a pitched battle till the proposals of the Govern. 
ment are fully before us. It is easy enough to understand 
why Mr. Asquith should prefer a series of engagements to 
one turning exclusively on Irish Home-rule. In the New- 
castle Conference, it was expressly proposed that Irish 
‘Home-rule should be sandwiched between progressive 
proposals more popular in England; and, indeed, if the 
Government win at all, they must win by putting heart 
into some of those English sections of their party for 
whom Irish Home-rule has no intrinsic attractions. This 
can only be done by carrying the fight as soon as possible 
into the heart of questions in which the advanced 
party in Scotland and Wales take a first-rate interest. 
But it is obvious that the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain are as eager for engagements all along the 
line as Mr. Asquith, both of them expressly stating that 
it will be necessary to elicit the views of the Government 
on various questions of principle on which, so far as they 
can judge, the highly complex army which is supposed to be 
under Mr. Gladstone’s command, may not agree, before 
the pitched battle concerning Home-rule can possibly come 
off. Why is this? We suppose that they think it de- 
sirable to show that Mr. Gladstone’s nominal followers 
really differ as much among themselves on various impor- 
tant British questions, as they do on the kind of 
Home-rule which should be given to Ireland; and 
that they believe that this can be shown. As has 
been more than once pointed out, the concurrence 
of all the Gladstonian contingents to get rid of the 
Unionist Government, by no means implies their con- 
currence to keep Mr. Gladstone in power. The dismissal 
of Lord Salisbury was not followed by any House of 
Commons vote of confidence in Mr. Gladstone, and it 
remains to be seen what will be the effect on these various 
contingents of the various announcements of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy with which the Session will open. The Duke 
of Devonshire is not so sanguine as to expect that the 
host will dissolve when these announcements of policy are 
made, but he is evidently dubious whether there may not 
be some defections so important as to leave the majority 
on which Mr. Gladstone can safely count for the chief 
measures of the Session, in a feeble and perhaps unsteady 
condition. The impression evidently is that, even if no 
other part of Mr. Gladstone’s force wavers, there may be 
a conspicuous failure of heart in the centre of the allied 
army. How will the avowed moderates take the prospect 
already opening before them, of showing sympathy for the 
dynamitards, at a moment when France is convulsed 
_by horror of the Anarchists, and even in the United 
States there is something like a panic at the unscrupu- 
lous vindictiveness with which one Labour party seeks to 
spread dismay among those who repudiate the authority of 
the regular Unions? Will not the release of the men con- 
victed of causing Inspector Martin’s death at Gweedore, the 
liberation of the dynamitard Callan, and the grant of a 
ticket-of-leave to Egan, Daly’s colleague, after the expira- 
tion of less than half his sentence, convince the soberest of 
the English Home-rulers that, whether the Home-rule 
Bill be weak or strong, the Irish Nationalists are really 
in command of the situation, and control the strategy 
of the Government? It will not be of any use to 
say that Mr. Matthews had himself anticipated the recon- 
sideration of one of these sentences after a fixed period, 
and that the issue of a ticket-of-leave is not the same as 
the cancelling of the rest of the sentence. Of course, that 





isso. But, in the first place, it would have been quite com- 








petent to the Unionists to have condemned Mr. Matthews 
for making any concession to criminals of this gross 
type; and, in the next place, what might have been 
done with far less risk if the Unionists had re- 
tained the government of Ireland in their own hands 
may precipitate danger of a very formidable kind, if 
the impression gains currency in Ireland that the era 
of repression is over, and the era of laxity begun. Mr 
Chamberlain’s remarks on the public scandal which has 
been caused by these remissions of punishment, will not 
fail to produce their effect on the minds and consciences 
of the hesitating Gladstonians, of whom there are assured] 
not afew. Clearly, too, if Egan were couvicted on false 
evidence, the policemen whose testimony convinced the ju 
should have been prosecuted for perjury, and if they had 
been convicted, Egan should have received a freé pardon, 
If not, there never was a case in which the full sentence 
should have been more strictly enforced. The grant of a 
ticket-of-leave is a wholly inapplicable course in Egan’s case, 
His guilt was of the highest kind, if he were guilty at all, 
Mr. Asquith, in his Liverpool speech, taunted the 
Unionists with their analysis of the English elections. This 
suggested, he implied, that they are not true Unionists, not 
willing to be guided in their policy for the United Kingdom 
as a whole, by the judgment pronounced by the electorate 
of the United Kingdom as a whole. The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s reply was most effective and even unanswerable. 
‘Yes,’ he said, in effect, ‘if you are really going to 
retain in your hands for the future the power you are 
exerting for the present, nothing is more contrary to our 
wishes than to look microscopically at the details of the 
majority, and ask of how many English, of how many 
Scotch, and of how many Irish votes it is composed. In 
that case, we regard the vote as the vote of the people 
of the United Kingdom as a whole, and we deprecate 
any analysis. But if you want to use the electoral 
power you have obtained for the very purpose of break- 
ing up the Kingdom: into its national constituents, 
and in order that you may refer Irish questions for 
the future to the separate decision of the Irish vote, 
then undoubtedly we do entirely object to this virtual 
dissolution of the Union without first giving back their 
freedom of choice to the several distinct partners in 
the Union. While the partnership lasts, the votes of 
the majority of the partners carries the firm. But if you 
are voting power to one partner to decide for the future 
questions which hitherto, by the terms of the partner- 
ship-deed, had been decided by the firm, it is monstrous 
to pretend that there is no power lodged in each 
separate partner to object on his own account to this 
revocation of the terms to which originally he was bound. 
What originally required his separate and individual 
assent, should require his separate and individual renun- 
ciation. Otherwise you have got him into the firm on 
false pretences. He agreed to be guided by a majority 
only for the purposes for which the partnership was formed, 
and not for the purpose of enabling the other partners to 
cancel his right of voting on some of the most important 
questions that could come before the firm. If A, B, 
and C enter into an agreement to regard all the 
affairs of each as common affairs, B and C cannot 
claim to outvote A on the question whether or not for 
the future C’s affairs shall be reserved for his own 
private and personal judgment, A and B being excluded 
from direct control over them. That is a violation of 
the agreement. And if the agreement is to be drawn 
up afresh, each party to it must first recover his 
original individual liberty to acquiesce in or reject its 
terms.’ There is no possible answer to that. It is a 
species of trickery to use the majofity for a purpose 
which it was not properly competent to bring forward 
at all. And that is what is done when what is 
virtually a dissolution and reconstruction of the Union 
is voted without first giving back to each country its free- 
dom to reconsider the position. And we should add, too, 
that the monstrous character of this course is enormously 
exaggerated by the proposal to let C vote away A and B’s 
capital without letting A and B exert any similar control 
over C’s. Taking power to do this without the separate con- 
sent of A and B is not only unjust, but absolutely cynical in 
the degree of its injustice. Mr. Asquith never made a 
more unfortunate hit than when he taunted the Unionists 
with not being content to abide by the decision of the 
United Kingdom as a whole. That is just what we are 
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as 
content to do, and what he proposes to steal from us, 
our right of doing for the future. 

Mr. Asquith is naturally very anxious to divert the war 
from Ireland to other fields of combat. _ He is eager to 
take credit for Mr. Acland’s administration of the Free 
Education Act, and to take a good deal more credit than 
he deserves,—and a good deal more than he himself took 
when he first dealt with the subject of the Trafalgar Square 
meetings,—for his own course upon that delicate question. 
He insists again upon his own praiseworthy services to the 
artisans and assistants in the various insanitary shops and 
“dens,” doing but scant justice to the course of his pre- 
decessor in the Home Office, some of whose orders he ignores, 
and some of whose administrative difficulties he overlooks. 
We feel no disposition at all to question either Mr. Acland’s 
geal or Mr. Asquith’s own. We feel no doubt that their 
geal is genuine, though the slur which is cast upon the 
course of the Ministers who preceded them may be quite 
undeserved. It is usually true that with every change of 
Ministry we gain something at first by the fresh zeal of new 
and more vigorous work. New brooms proverbially sweep 
clean, and we are very glad that it should be so. But 
these minor advantages in a change of Ministry will be 
dearly purchased at the cost of a new stimulus to the 
anarchic forces which are threatening the foundations of 
European society, and a new impulse to that policy of 
disintegration which is undermining the peace of Ireland 
and the power of the United Kingdom. We cannot 
allow petty administrative diversions to distract the 
attention of the people of Great Britain from the greater 
catastrophes with which we are menaced. 





ELECTIONS ON ONE DAY. 


| F we were not the most Conservative people on the face 
of the earth, we should long ago have done what every 
other civilised nation does,—hold all elections at a General 
Election on one day. Instead, we let the elections dribble 
on for some three weeks cr a month, and thus very greatly 
aggravate the disturbance to business of all kinds caused 
by a Dissolution. The reason why the English system took 
its present form, is, we suppose, to be found in the fact 
that our electoral customs grew up and were fixed before 
the days of telegraphs and railways. In those days, there 
was a great difference in time between the receipt of the 
writs in Northumberland and in Kent. But it was the 
Sheriff’s business, on receipt of the writ, to hold the poll- 
ing without delay; and thus people got accustomed to the 
elections dropping in one after another. Hence, when 
electoral reform has been before Parliament, people have 
never seriously considered whether, after all, it would not 
be better to adopt the Continental plan. Indeed, there 
has been a sort of tacit agreement that it would be against 
Nature to hold the elections on one day, and this feeling 
has been fostered by the election agents and the Returning 
Officers’ deputies, who, when elections are not simultaneous, 
can manage to earn fees in three or four separate constituen- 
cies. If the polling was everywhere on the same day, a good 
many men who now earn £100 at a Dissolution would only 
earn £20. It is true that five men would then earn £20 
each, but that is not an argument which appeals to the 
man who expects to earn £100. Naturally enough, then, the 
officials are dead against all elections on the same day, and 
declare positively that it would be impossible to find enough 
men to preside in the booths and at the counting. The 
answer, however, is complete; what can be done in France, 
America, and Germany, can be done here. As a matter of 
fact, there would be no sort of difficulty in finding plenty 
of people perfectly capable of performing the work re- 
quired, which is neither difficult nor technical, and needs 
only intelligence and trustworthiness. 

Believing, as we do, that it would be a very great im- 
provement to change our present system, we rejoice at the 
remarks made by Sir Charles Russell in his speech de- 
livered on Monday in East Marylebone. From these, it 
appears that the Government have virtually decided to 
adopt the plan of simultaneous elections. They consider 
that by this means they will be able to secure indirectly 
the principle of “One man, one vote.” “It was neces- 
sary,” said Sir Charles Russell, “that elections should take 
place on the same day, and this would in a great measure 
prevent plural voting, and the gentleman of whom they 
had been told who had travelled several hundreds of miles 
during t + late election and had recorded 39 votes, would 





only be able to record a limited number.” The Attorney- 
General went on to tell his audience “that a Bill had been 
drawn up embodying nearly all the suggestions referred 
to that evening, and that at a seasonable moment it would 
be introduced into the House of Commons.” Most people 
would, we believe, consider this a very reasonable com- 
promise in regard to the “ One man, one vote ” cry, provided 
always that the Government should also pledge themselves 
to deal promptly with the question of “ One vote, one value.” 
By its means, the men who can qualify in more than one 
place would not be disenfranchised as regards all but one 
qualification, while the scandal of men with 39 votes would 
be effectually got rid of. The most hardened Tory could 
scarcely manage to be in thirty-nine places on one day. 
Apart, however, from any indirect consequences, we 
regard the proposal as of very great importance. To 
begin with, the moral effect of the result of a General 
Election would be enormously enhanced. If in 1886 
the country had on one day, and with one united 
and audible voice, condemned Home-rule, as they con- 
demned it on some twenty consecutive days, we should 
have heard no more talk of an Irish Parliament. The 
roar of indignation would have been so loud, that it 
would have damped even Mr. Gladstone’s ardour. We do 
not, however, wish to use this argument on one side only. 
At the next Election, the country will again be asked 
whether it will have Home-rule, and it is of the greatest 
importance that its answer, whatever it is, should be 
final and complete, and should withdraw the problem 
finally from politics. If it is given simultaneously in 
670 constituencies, it is much more likely to impress 
men’s minds with its finality, than if it is given piecemeal. 
Equally important is the fact that by means of simul- 
taneous elections we shall get the real opinion of the 
voters. At present, there are thousands of voters in the con- 
stituencies which poll late who vote with the winning side. 
The sporting instincts of the Briton make him as anxious 
at an election as on a race-course to back the winner. 
Hence, as soon as it looks as if the Greens are certain to 
win, the balancing electors desert in battalions to the 
lucky colour. ‘We are winning hand-over-hand” is 
known by all election agents to be the most telling placard 
they can possibly display. In country districts, where 
there is a naive disregard of political appearances, you 
may often be asked, “‘ Who’s going to win?” and when you 
have declared Jones a “‘ moral certainty,” you will receive 
the comfortable assurance, “then I’ll vote for he.” No 
doubt this desire to shout with the biggest crowd has inci- 
dentally one good effect. It often tends to make Parlia- 
mentary majorities decisive. Still, this advantage is by no 
means great enough to be set against that which would 
be obtained through an uninfluenced expression of 
opinion by the voters. We want to get at their views, un- 
affected by the mesmerism of success. Yet another reason 
for adopting simultaneous elections may be given. If at 
any time the voice of the United Kingdom had to be taken 
ona matter of urgent Foreign policy, or of internal disorder, 
it might be of the utmost moment to take the decision 
quickly. Now it takes six weeks to get a new Parliament. 
Under the new system, a day would be named in the writs 
for the elections, say a week after their issue, and thus the 
new Parliament could, if necessary, meet ten days after 
the dissolution of the old. 

We should be by no means averse to seeing two clauses 
added to the Bill for elections on one day. The first should 
make election-day, as far as possible, a general holiday. By 
this means, the complaints sometimes made that employers 
refuse their men leave to vote,and thus coerce and intimidate 
them—complaints which we do not think have often much 
real ground to support them, but which are none the less 
believed in, and so tend to create a grievance—would 
be got rid of once and for all. The second should 
order the closing of all public-houses during the 
day of polling. That would not only put a stop to 
a great deal of corrupt treating, but would enable 
polling-day to be made a holiday with safety. If the 
public-houses remained open, and the voters had a holiday, 
there might be a risk that they would spend it too 
hilariously. A holiday and no public-houses open would be 
a sort of political Sunday during service hours, given over to 
the serious discharge of political duties and non-intoxicating 
drinks. Perhaps it will be said, however,‘ Where will the 
people who come in to vote get refreshments ?’ Our answer 
would be, ‘In the coffee-rooms and refreshment-places, 
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which are to be found now not only in every town, but in 
almost every street.’ We have no desire to compel the people 
on ordinary davs to drink tea or coffee rather than beer, but 
on election-days we cannot help thinking that the less the 
liquor consumed the better. When next day the result of 
the polling is known, let the elector who wishes to do so 
pledge his Member in whatever liquor he fancies best. 
While it is uncertain who is to be his Member, it is better 
that he should keep his wits clear on tea and coffee, 





ONE SOCIAL EFFECT OF HOME-RULE. 


O one ever discusses the social changes which must 
follow the concession of Home-rule to Ireland, pro- 
bably because no one can exactly foretell the direction 
which the changes will take. There will be two forces in 
full operation,—the natural, almost instinctive feeling of 
Irishmen for an aristocratic caste, based upon pedigree, 
distinction in service, or continuous wealth, and the strong 
desire for place with emoluments attached to it. This 
latter impulse will make the dispensers of patronage great 
men in their own circles, and may possibly arrest the 
severance, otherwise inevitable, between rank in the State 
and rank in the community. We should, however, on 
the whole, expect that with universal suffrage sure to be 
conceded, with paid Members, and with legislation more 
or less Jacobin, demagogues and professing devotees of the 
Church would carry the Irish constituencies ; that great 
places would fall to men who were useful or important in 
the Dublin Parliament, but in no sense gentlemen ; and that 
“society” would continue that abstinence from political 
life which, except in Ulster, has marked it during the 
Home-rule agitation. Ireland will be governed, like New 
York and France, by very “plain men,” the men of social 
standing declining a contest full, to them, of annoying or 
disgraceful incidents, and rendering them liable to per- 
sonalities which, even in America and during the contest 
for the Presidency, are felt to be intolerable. There will 
be a fissure between society and politics, and the country 
will be fortunate if she escapes, as the new men arise 
and acquire power without acquiring property, many a 
repetition in miniature of the great Panama Scandal. 
The Irish are not as bribable as the French, for they are 
less sordid, and less desirous of “ podded” luxury; but 
they are at least as eager for social success, and as sensitive 
to the necessity for that keeping up of social appearances 
which demands expenditure. 

The prevalence of pecuniary corruption is, however, often 
arrested by little-noticed causes—witness the extraordinary 
differences in this respect between one State of the Union 
and another—and it is rather from the tempest of obloquy, 
and the consequent retirement of decent men from public 
life, that we should apprehend mischief in Ireland. What 
possesses Irishmen to tolerate and even enjoy the practice 
of pouring out personal insult, is to us, we confess, still 
unintelligible. They hate each other hard, no doubt; but 
they are not a stupid people, who must, if angry, black- 
guard their foes because they can neither invent nor 
understand more civilised ways of expressing their con- 
tempt. They have, as a rule, a curious felicity of expres- 
sion, and catch epigram with a quickness that is admirable ; 
and why they should condescend to raving personalities, 
attacks on an adversary’s face, or on his mother, or on his 
wife, is absolutely inexplicable. Even if the orator or the 
journalist is assumed to be half-frantic with excitement, 
and actually to cool himself by such brutal deliverances, 
his audience or his readers are not, and yet they are pre- 
sumably pleased. The Spaniards are said to have the 
same habit; and the French certainly have it, with this 
remarkable distinction, that a Frenchman if he means to 
denounce, goes mad with fury, and talks like a blas- 
phemous bargee; but if he means to insult and be- 
little a personal opponent, he grows artificially polite 
and looks round carefully for a stone with some polish 
to put in his deadly sling. The Irishman, however, 
who is by nature much more courteous than the English- 
man, feels, when furious, a delight in insult, and, we 
fancy, has always felt it. It was not Mr. Healy, but 


an Irish Parliamentarian of a hundred years ago, who 
spoke in’ the House of Commons of an opponent’s wife or 
sister as “the painted hag now grinning in the gallery.” 
The priesthood in Ireland certainly do not believe that 
courtesy is part of Christianity, and the laity will always 
surpass the clergy—who are, at least, trained to self-sup- 








pression—in coarseness and virulence of abuse. it; 
contests in Ireland, bitter enough already, will Rn oatioal 
when success in them leads to place and power; and hia 
will be habitually said which, we should greatly fear, will 
induce the refined to retire finally from a struggle : 
which mud is the only effective weapon. It may be said 
that in the end the evil will be mitigated, for the duel 
will be reintroduced ; but though we have no doubt of 
the fact, we disbelieve in its assumed consequence 
That the duel will be re-established within a year of 
the concession of an Irish Parliament, we have no 
doubt whatever. All the causes which have main 
tained it on the Continent will exist in their full force, 
The Irish, while they use insult readily, feel it. themselves 
most keenly, as witness the Mahony-Kenny incident of thig 
week, and would kill one another, in expiation for abuse 
with the utmost readiness. They were once the most 
duelling people in the world, and with equal liberty of 
private war, may easily become so again. They will beable 
to take such liberty if they please, making death in fair duel 
justifiable homicide ; and, indeed, they need not do anything 
so very raw and definite. The juries will sympathise with 
the candidates’ notion of honour, just as they do with the 
faction-fighters’; and if jurymen persistently acquit, and 
it becomes bad form for relatives to prosecute, the law 
soon falls into disuse. The law is strong enough in France 
and Italy already ; but except in certain cases to recover 
pecuniary damages arising from a death, it cannot be put 
in force. We do not expect to see the life that Lever 
depicted, and possibly exaggerated, renewed in Dublin to 
its full extent, to hear of a dean who proposed a challenge, 
or a son who sends seconds to his father ; but we do expect 
to see the utterance of open insult followed by the duel, 
and therefore to see insult become twice as respectable and 
ten times as common as it is. Personal bravery charms 
Irish electors, and as they think duelling proof of bravery, 
the reluctance of prominent candidates to appear to shirk a 
challenge, or to avoid flinging insults because of their per- 
sonal consequences, will be extreme. Besides, to speak the 
full truth, Thackeray’s biting criticism has in it at least a 
measure of reality. The Irishman is brave as the French- 
man is brave, and like the Frenchman, is proud of his 
bravery, as if it were some excellence he had acquired,— 
likes to air it, and to know that the world recognises 
its existence in him. He has that form of vanity, 
as the Englishman has others; and it tends to make 
him think of the duel as an admirable function in which 
he shows well, and wins that instinctive commenda- 
tion which is so much more precious than considered 
praise. We have no feeling for Mr. Healy, except wonder 
that Irishmen, of all mankind, should make him a leader; 
but we are quite sure that if a challenge had been the 
certain consequence of his repeated attacks on Mrs. 
Parnell, those attacks would only have become fouler and 
more frequent. There is no hope even in the bad remedy 
of the duel; and one of our gravest fears for Ireland— 
supposing the impossible to arrive—is that the cultivated 
and refined and self-respecting will be driven from political 
life, even more than they have been in France and in 
America. That is a terrible loss to any country, and it 
will bea special loss to Ireland, because there the danger of 
incurable blundering arises mainly from the absence of self- 
restraint. The American is patient, or he could not bear his 
Constitution with its maddening delays; and the French- 
man, alone among Celts, has a mathematical element in 
his brain, a compulsion towards reality and logic; but the 
Irishman rushes to his conclusion, and wants to keep 
thought and act as close together as they are in children 
or Slavs. Brighter-witted people never will be, but no 
country needs a thoughtful and reserved caste so much, and 
in no country, as we fear, will that caste be reduced to such 
political impotence. Compare the influence of Cardinal 
Logue upon his people with that of Archbishop Walsh, and 
you may foresee much of the immediate future both in 
Irish society and Irish politics. 





MR. GIFFEN ON WAGES. 


T is an agreeable change to pass from the atmosphere 
which commonly surrounds popular oratory on 
economic questions to that in which Mr. Giffen is accus- 
tomed to carry on his investigations. The difference 
between the two is the difference between separate worlds. 
The popular speaker has the advantage of Mr. Giffen in 
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that he knows exactly what it is that he wants to prove. 
Mr. Giffen is constantly exposed to the irritating necessity 
of having to hold his judgment in suspense. The popular 
speaker approaches the subject with the confident air of a 
man whose mind is made up. He starts with his conclu- 
sion, instead of working up to it. This distinction neces- 
sitates a corresponding distinction in the treatment of 
facts. ‘The popular speaker abhors averages, Mr. Giffen 
revels in them. The one looks over the vast field 
of recorded cases, and picks out those which suit 
his purpose. The other takes them as they come, and 
records the lesson they convey with no a priori pre- 
ference for one lesson over another. From Mr. Giffen, 
therefore, we can learn all that the subject has to teach us. 
It may not be much, but if so, it is because the educa- 
tional value of the subject is small. Statistics are not 
invariably fruitful; the figures that come out are some- 
times so various that one set seems simply the contra- 
dictory of another. Sometimes, on the other hand, they 
are infinitely fruitful. A whole group of fallacies is 
dispersed in a moment by the mere admission of an 
uncoloured light. 

One such example occurs in Mr. Giffen’s evidence before 
the Royal Commission on Labour last Tuesday. The 
favourite commonplace of the Socialist orator is that 
the poor are always growing poorer. The hope of 
getting the better of their poverty is continually de- 
ferred. If the country is prosperous, it is the rich 
who thereout suck the advantage. If the country 
has to struggle with bad times, it is the rich who 
escape the burden, and the poor who have to bend their 
shoulders to bear it. For the proof of these statements, 
the listener is commonly referred to his own experience. 
Does not he feel more degraded than he once was? Does 
he not see the increase of wealth in others, and compare 
it with his own hopeless condition ? Against this we have 
to set Mr. Giffen’s cold and impartial figures. They tell a 
different and a more encouraging story. It is not true 
that the poor are continually growing poorer. So far 
as regards the relative wealth of rich and poor, there 
has been no change during the last fifty years. At the 
beginning of the period, the income of the working class was 
two-fifths of the income of the whole country. At the end of 
this period, the income of the working class is two-fifths of 
the income.of the whole country. If there has been any 
change, it makes slightly in favour of the working classes. 
If we turn from the relative to the absolute wealth of the 
two classes, we find that there has been a great increase in 
each case. Fifty years ago, Mr. Giffen calculates that the 
total income of the country was 500 millions, or about £20 
per head; now it is between 1,400 and 1,500 millions, 
or £37 per head. Fifty years ago, the income of 
the working class was 200 millions, or £40 per adult 
male; now it is about 630 millions, or £80 per adult 
male. Of course, it would be easy to make too much 
of this. It proves nothing, for example, as to the 
fairness of the present distribution of wealth, and so 
supplies no answer to the man who says that the working 
class, instead of having two-fifths of the total income of the 
country, ought to have three-fifths or four-fifths. But it 
does this. It shows that the present distribution of wealth 
Is not so unjust as to put any impediment in the way of 
the growing prosperity of the working class. It has not 
prevented them from doubling their income in the course 
of half acentury. More than this, the figures suggest a 
presumption that if the distribution of wealth had been 
very unfair, a class which was thus growing in prosperity 
would have been able to do more than advance pari passu 
with the rich. It would have wrested from them some of the 
wealth which was not justly theirs. Instead of this, we find 
that the prosperity of the one class has entailed a like pros- 
perit y on the other, that as capital has increased, wages have 
risen, that the two powers, which are sometimes represented 
as irreconcilably hostile, have all the time had a strong com- 
mon interest. Is it certain that an assault upon capital would 
have no other result than to change the relative propor- 
tions of the wealth of the two classes—that the income of 
the whole country remaining the same, three-fifths of it 
would in future belong to the working class and two-fifths 
tothe rich P Might not the result work out quite dif- 
ferently, and the relative wealth of the two classes remain 
the same while the total wealth of the nation decreased ? 
What we know is, that with the existing distribution, the 
wealth of each class has doubled; we ought to be very 





sure that this process would go on just as steadily, before 
we substitute for the existing distribution of wealth another 
more favourable to the working class. It may take £3 
of capital to produce £2 of wages. If this is so, the 
result of making that £3 into £2, might be not to make the 
£2 into £3, but simply to lower the amount of wages in pro- 
portion to the reduction of capital. 

The £80 per adult male does not, of course, represent 
his actual average earnings. The figure is arrived at by 
crediting him with his sbare of the labour of women and 
children. In the thirty-eight separate occupations in which 
Mr. Giffen has tabulated wages, the average yearly wage 
of the man is £64, and of the woman just half that amount. 
Of the total number, nearly 60 per cent. earn about the 
average. This table omits three very important trades,— 
railways, buildings, and agriculture. For these the 
yearly averages are £59, £70, and £39, agriculture 
coming out at not much more than half the average 
of the thirty-nine trades, and only a little better than 
the average of the women engaged in them. These figures 
make it unnecessary to inquire further into the causes of 
the exodus from the villages. So long as agriculture 
brings a man £39 a year, and the average earnings in other 
trades are £64, the more energetic men and the better 
workmen will leave agriculture alone. It is true that the 
better-paid employments are not exclusively urban, but 
they are so to a large extent; and the young man who is 
drawn by the rumour of higher wages naturally goes to 
the large towns to seek for them. It will be noticed also 
that though wages have steadily risen, and are now double 
what they were half-a-century back, they are still very far 
below those which workmen are sometimes supposed to 
make. Thus we read occasionally that curates are paid a 
salary which an artisan would strike rather than accept. 
Asa matter of fact, the average wage of the artisan is 
just half the salary of the worst-paid curate; while of 
those whose wages are above the average wage, only 1°8 per 
cent. earn more than 40s. a week. There is no occasion, 
therefore, to swell the chorus of regrets that may occa- 
sionally be heard at the exemption of the artisan from 
Income-tax. His contribution to that impost, if he were 
made liable to it, would not be appreciable. 

Mr. Giffen’s figures with regard to Trade-Unions show 
that they have a smaller hold on the working-class popu- 
lation than most people would have expected. Out of 
seven millions of adult labourers, considerably less than 
one million belong to Unions. Even this number, how- 
ever, are responsible for an appreciable, though not large, 
loss of wages. In 1891, £1,500,000 might nave been earned 
but for strikes. As the average duration of a strike is 
only three weeks, Mr. Giffen is not sure that even this ap- 
parent loss of a million and a half is not made up by larger 
earnings during the remaining forty-nine weeks. The bad 
effect of strikes is to be chiefiy looked for in their tendeney 
to divert trade into new channels, and to invite foreign 
competition. We infer, however, from Mr. Giffen’s remark, 
that increased thrift would have a great effect in raising 
the wages of the working classes ; that he is of opinion, on 
the whole, that Unionism tends to raise wages. One con- 
sequence, at least, of greater thrift would be to increase 
the incomes of Trade-Unions, and it is not easy to see how 
wages could be raised by an increase iu the savings of the 
working class, except so far as that increase augmented 
their ability to stand out for higher pay. Even as it is, 
the aggregate of working-class savings is a considerable 
item in national finance. Taking Unions, Co-operative 
Societies, and Savings-Banks together, Mr. Giffen esti- 
mates the annual amount at, £6,200,000, and this does not 
include the sums spent in the purchase of furniture, or 
invested in Friendly Societies and Building Societies. On 
the whole, Mr. Giffen’s picture of the condition of the 
working class is encouraging. Beneath his sober statistics 
lies the evidence of steady progress,—progress which may 
be expected to go steadily upward, unless it is arrested by 
the disposition apparent in some quarters to get more 
from the capitalist goose than the daily golden egg. 








THE FUTURE OF THE DARK PEOPLES. 
MONG the hundred interesting ideas in Mr. Pearson’s 
book on “ National Life and Character,” of which we 
spoke last week, the most interesting to the present writer is 
his view of the chronic struggle between the West and the 
East, between the White and the Dark or Yellow races of the 
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world. Mr. Pearson’s opinion upon that subject is almost dia- 
metrically opposed to that which at present regulates the action 
of political and commercial mankind. Europeans and North 
Americans almost universally believe that the White man is 
destined to subjugate, and therefore govern, and therefore 
exploit the world; that his force, whatever its origin, will 
always be the superior one; and that he will by degrees direct 
all Indians, Chinese, Africans, and natives of Spanish America ; 
and, in directing, use them, if for their advantage, still also 
for his own. That is, we take it, the root-belief of all White 
politicians and traders, the principle upon which they struggle 
so fiercely for prestige in Asia, and the idea upon which 
they justify their treaties, arrangements, and expenditure 
of energy to secure the partition of Africa. Mr. Pearson, 
though not the least in the world of a Negro-phile, a man 
doubtful, indeed, whether the inferiority of the coloured 
races may not prove to be one of the permanent laws of 
Nature, disbelieves this theory entirely. He points out with 
crushing cogency that the White man never has quitted, and 
probably never can quit, a comparatively small temperate 
zone, comprising Europe, part of North America, a bit of 
South America, Australia, and a small section of Africa; and 
has not, therefore, limitless room in which to expand. His 
territory is comparatively small and infertile, and he can- 
not, therefore, multiply, except in a ratio which is slowly 
diminishing as population grows too thick for comfort ; and, we 
may add, though Mr. Pearson does not, as the soil he occupies 
begins from over-cultivation to sbow signs of that steady 
decrease in fertility, which is, we take it, one grand danger of 
Europe, especially in Germany and Russia, and of all the older 
settlements in North America. There is, therefore, no chance 
of his settling any large fresh area or clearing any new land of 
its people, as the Spaniards cleared the West Indies of 
Caribs, and the English are clearing Australasia of its 
aborigines. The high standard of life, moreover, which the 
White man has adopted, his thirst for comfort, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of maintaining him, limits his advance, and 
will, in the end, compel him, possibly through a universal 
opinion in favour of very late marriages—signs of which are 
already visible in every cultivated stratum of White society 
—to restrict the increase of his numbers. The Dark races, on 
the other hand, and the Yellow races, possess already the 
richest sections of the earth’s surface ; they can live anywhere 
where the knowledge demanded for successful cultivation is 
not too great; and they show in all such regions a marvellous 
facility of increase. Even in South Africa, where the 
White man can plough and yet remain healthy, the Dark 
man is becoming fast the most numerous element in 
the population. He is winning the race in the semi- 
tropical half of cultivable North America, he is swal- 
lowing up the White man all through South America, except 
Chili and Argentina, and he is multiplying everywhere 
undisturbed on the general continent of Africa. In India, 
his increase already constitutes the most pressing of economic 
problems for the White Government to solve; and there are 
entire States almost empty, like Persia and Burmah, in which 
he can find almost limitless room, while his own peninsula is 
far from being as yet completely filled. Finally, the Chinese 
increase so rapidly that it is necessary to prevent their 
swarming into North America and Australia, that they throw 
off colonies into the Eastern Archipelago, and that they are 
refilling great empty provinces like Kashgar and Manchooria. 
The White man, in conquering or guiding or teaching the 
Dark men is but removing the natural checks upon their 
increase, such as anarchy and famine, while he is edu- 
cating them in the knowledge which will enable them to 
drive him out. Slowly but surely they will use that 
knowledge, and the White man, who has become, through 
the conditions of his civilisation, incapable of vast and 
effective massacres designed only to clear a space for him- 
self or to perpetuate his ascendency, will sullenly but quietly 
recede, and exchange the task of governing the world for that 
of softening his own lot in his own limited portion of the 
earth,—which, we may add, if the Chinese, armed to a man 
with rifles, ever begin, under an Emperor of military genius, 
a steady tramp Westwards through Mongolia, Persia, and the 
old Ottoman dominion, he may have difficulty in reserving to 
himself. The world will not be the heritage of the White, 
but only its temperate division; and that he may have to 
keep, as Germany keeps her own heritage now, by patient 
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endurance, wearing discipline, and constant readiness for 
war. 

That is, we think, the substance of the argument upon which 
Mr. Pearson has lavished such a wealth of evidence and illus. 
tration ; and in the present writer it certainly excites no pre. 
judice. He has always maintained that the limits to White 
colonisation are absolute; and that while the conquest of the 
Dark races by their White relatives may be a temporary duty, 
as part of the work necessary to secure the world’s future, it 
is a work which will of necessity be a temporary one. The 
whole history of the world shows that the colours will not 
dwell amicably together, and that though they occasionally 
mix, as the Aryan and the aborigine did in India, they haye 
for the most part resolved to abide in separate continents, 
There is no Dark race in Europe, no White race in Asia; no 
man, not black or half-caste, among those who, till a recent 
day, possessed the whole of Africa. Of four great efforts of 
Europe to subdue a great section of Asia, three have failed, and 
the fourth, which is now in progress, has succeeded for legg 
than a century and a half, and already shows symptoms of 
exhaustion. The dominion of Alexander passed away; the 
dominion of Rome was overthrown by Asiatics, and the won. 
derful, persistent rush of the Crusaders was resolutely beaten 
back,—perhaps of all the phenomena in history the one which 
most needs elucidation from the philosophic historian. India, 
it is true, has been conquered and organised, but the Indian 
Empire of Britain isa kind of miracle, and there are signs 
abroad, almost too patent to be mistaken, that it draws near 
its end. India almost demands, does already pray for, 
self-government, and Britain is almost ready to make, 
under decorous forms, that immense concession. The 
present writer, therefore, has no grand difference with Mr, 
Pearson to urge him into controversy, and yet he doubts, 
in spite of many of his own convictions, whether the 
evidence is yet sufficient for confident prediction. Cer- 
tainly he is not convinced of the justice of all Mr. Pearson’s 
arguments. Europe, which in dismissing her dominant 
castes—castes evolved by centuries of battle and effort—has 
lost much of her energy, may derive from democracy a new 
force, which it is quite possible may not be impeded in its 
external action by mental scruples. The hatred of the 
colours for each other is not an evanescent peculiarity, 
and it is about to receive a terrible intensification. The 
economic contest between Brown and White has already 
commenced, as Mr. Pearson perceives, and will be im- 
mense alike in its results and in the sufferings that they 
will produce. It is probable that there is no great trade, 
from the manipulation of iron to the making of furniture, 
in which the Asiatic cannot undersell the European to such 
a degree that the latter must either defend himself from com- 
petition, if that be possible—which we disbelieve, if the 
Asiatic is free—or must accept an indefinitely lower standard 
of wages, and therefore of comfort. The Asiatic has all the 
materials, has the habit of working in association, and needs 
nothing but a knowledge, which, in all departments, he is 
rapidly acquiring. We do not believe that when the process 
is complete the White man will love the Dark man, for whom, 
indeed, even as it is, when in contact with him, his sympathy 
is but small. The American of the sub-tropics never treats 
the Negro as a human being like himself. The Anglo- 
Indians in the Mutiny, though they shrank from torture, 
slaughtered when needful without reserve. Any outrage 
in China upon White men arouses a storm of indigna- 
tion not distinguishable from hate; nor in preventing such 
outrage, if they became frequent, would human lives be 
taken into account. The true sentiment of the Afrikander 
towards all Dark men is the sentiment of the slave-owner, 
merciful or merciless according to individual temperament. 
We doubt the gentleness of the White man once engaged in a 
deadly contest with the Dark one ; and that contest must arise 
before Mr. Pearson’s problem is worked out. As to the mere 
increase of numbers, that seems to us of no account. In the first 
place, we know nothing of the law of increase, which may stop 
as suddenly as it began, and which may be exposed to resisting 
forces such as famines, epidemics, or decline of fertility in 
the soil, which the Whites could neither prevent nor seriously 
palliate. Famines in our own time have literally extirp.ted 
the population of great provinces in China, and nothing is 
more probable than a Middle-Age epidemic in India, where we 
have hardly affected sanitation, except in a few Europeanised 
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cities, and certainly have not so affected it as to counter- 
palance the sanitary mischiefs inherent in an increased 
crowding of the population. As for the failure of fertility in 
the soil, one great drought would reduce whole provinces to 
deserts, and there are signs that a cycle of deficient rainfall 
isa calamity to be reasonably apprehended. Numbers, however, 
matter nothing. No possible increase of Asiatic and African 
numbers could give to the peoples of those two continents the 
numerical preponderance which the Browns of India enjoy 
already over the Whites, and in spite of which the Whites 
continue to bear rule. Nor is there any evidence that a great 
religious movement, either in China or India, might not bring 
to the side of the Whites hosts of Dark warriors, bound to the 
intruders by creed or necessity, and numerous enough to 
furnish an armed caste as strong, in proportion to dominion, 
as the Roman army at the control of the Triumvirs. The 
future will not depend on the comparative numbers of the 
Dark and White races, but on the energy, the morale, 
and the wisdom of purpose of the latter; and about these 
things, who shall predict with confidence? We admit, with 
Mr. Pearson, signs of decay of energy in Europe, signs 
especially of a great wobbling of the general conscience, which 
now justifies tremendous acts of severity like the suppression 
of the Indian Mutiny, and again is horrified to shell a village 
of pirates otherwise inaccessible; but we have no proof 
sufficient that this is not a momentary phase of the White 
mind. This only we know, that contest between the colours 
is inevitable before any great change can occur; and that 
contest as yet has roused in the White man a terrible 
energy before which the Dark man has usually seemed 
incompetent to stand. He often endures, as Mr. Pearson 
has pointed out, and yet multiplies and advances; but only 
once in history has he met the armed rush of Europe 
on equal terms and flung it back defeated. That now, as ever, 
Asia and Africa will survive all European effort and remain 
Asiatic and African still, is,as the present writer conceives, by 
far the most probable forecast ; but it rests on past experience 
rather than any argument which ought finally to convince 
ju ‘icious men. 





THE M‘sTERY OF THE PRESS. 

R. CHAMBERLAIN’S amusing speech at Birmingham 

on Saturday, on'the modern Press and modern Journal- 

ism, brings out very effectively the ill-defined homage to which 
the Press has succeeded in most civilised countries in place of 
the angry suspicion and irritability which it used to excite so 
long as its power was more of a novelty and less universally con- 
ceded. The maxim Omne ignotum pro magnifico is hardly true. 
At all events, new unknown agencies are quite as likely to excite 
surprise and vexation as to inspire homage. It is not till 
their power, though still a mystery, is pretty generally 
acknowledged, that the shadows which they cast appear to 
lengthen and to play with impressive and exaggerated effect 
upon the imagination of the public. The odd thing is that 
the stories we are always hearing, and of which Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself told two with very great humour, as to the 
sham grandiosities of the Press, never seem to undeceive the 
public or even to cheapen or neutralise its influence. The 
American editor who had spoken of a local celebrity as hanged 
for horse-stealing, and who, when assured by the gentleman 
in person who ought to have been a corpse, that nothing of 
the sort had befallen him, replied, “ Well, we cannot retract, 
we never do; but we don’t mind saying that the rope broke, 
and that you escaped with a slight contusion,”—is only a happy 
caricature of that inflated affectation of omniscience which 
besets a great part of the European Press. Yet people who have 
seen that affectation of omniscience confronted a hundred 
times with its blunders, still go on doing a sort of obeisance 
to the mystery in which the Press is wrapped, and sometimes 
almost seem to think that there is a sort of histrionic decency 
in ignoring the plain evidence of facts, and meeting defeat with 
the mere oracular retort that ‘that is so much the worse for the 
facts.’ If the Press likes to impersonate Tennyson’s mighty 
Shadow who “keeps the key of all the creeds,” the public 
like the solemn fiction almost better than the Press, and 
more or less encourage the make-believe of the journalist. 
There is something profoundly histrionic about popular 
taste. And whenever there is some shadowy veil in- 
terposed, like “the Minister’s black veil” in Hawthorne’s 
remarkable story, between the language they read and 





the oracle that utters it, they do not like to have that veil 
removed. They would rather live on in a sort of con- 
sciously chosen twilight than be coarsely forced to believe 
that there is no mystery inthe matter. “ Populus vult decipi ” 
applies to a large number of even fairly-educated men. They 
take no pleasure in having veils stripped from the counten- 
ances of those to whom they attach a sort of dubious but 
mysterious authority. The mystery of the Press is one 
of the modern world’s spurious substitutes for a religion. 
One of the principal of our popular organs is said to 
enforce upon its writers the duty of writing “plain common- 
sense in an inflated style.” The plain common-sense produces 
willingness to believe, while the inflated style gives it an air of 
authority and mystery which it would not otherwise command. 
That elevates the plain common-sense into a sort of religion 
made easy. Anyone canaccept plain common-sense without a 
qualm, and yet, in order to be able to attach toit a factitious im- 
portance, it must be enveloped in some non-conducting intel- 
lectual medium which, by obstructing its easy access to the 
mind, lends it an air of paradox and dignity. To mingle anim- 
pressive illusion with what it is easy to believe, is one of the great 
arts of those who write for any but the most sincere, keen, and 
practised intellects. The ordinary reader loves to be a little 
hypnotised at the same time that his own convictions are em- 
bodied in what is said, in order that he may not only find 
it easy to accept what he reads, but to attach to it a higher 
authority and associate it with a more impressive manner 
than any with which he could himself have managed 
to invest it. To find your own thoughts dropping on you 
from the clouds, with all that air of benignity which belongs 
to Heaven-born agencies such as these, gives them a new 
character and value such as they never had before. The 
true reason why the Press loves to pretend to a sort 
of imaginary infallibility, is that the people themselves 
admire the sort of spurious dignity which the manner of 
the Jupiter confers. Anthony Trollope, who understood the 
English middle-class perfectly well, never drew a more perfect 
sketch than that of Tom Towers, the editor of the Jupiter, 
with his grandiose airs and that half-unreal manner of inflated 
self-confidence of which Mr. Chamberlain’s American editor, 
who proposes to engraft a new lie upon the old rather than 
withdraw anything, is but a very humorous and impudent 
caricature. In England, our people are not so fond of bare- 
faced assumption as the Yankees,—whose sense of humour is 
considerably larger; but most of us like to be bewildered 
and impressed by an air of dictatorial finality. The 
cloudy imperiousness which lays down the law in our own 
sense, but with ten times our own confidence of assertion, 
reassures our self-distrust as well as echoes our common- 
place judgments. We are confirmed in our own judgment 
when we hear it rolled out in Tom Towers’s big and bom- 
bastic style. 


Of course, all that is due, not to education, but to the want 
of education, to the imperfect self-knowledge which is ren- 
dered more confident instead of more diffident by the use of 
large, vague, ill-defined phraseology. It is the confused 
element in democratic conviction which craves the stimulus 
of this big bow-wow manner. When it becomes as brazen 
and self-conscious, as in the Yankee: “ We air a great people, 
Sir, and we like to be cracked up,” it is already getting beyond 
the democratic point and reaching the blatant point at which 
it cannot long survive its own secret contempt. But, as 
Mr. Chamberlain noted, there is a certain popular satis- 
faction felt in seeing honours heaped on organs of public 
opinion, which the democracy do not feel in the reward of 
mere political services. A Minister must offend many people 
as well as please many people before he becomes a popular 
character. He exercises authority. He not only gratifies 
some, but he irritates others. But the great organs of the 
Press have not excited nearly so much of this acrid feeling. 
They represent a certain magisterial power which has soothed 
the diffidence and doubt of many a reader, without, perhaps, 
seriously annoying any one,—for public opinion naturally seeks 
the organ with which it agrees, and respectfully ignores that 
with which it is apt to disagree. Many a politician murmurs 
when he sees a well-known partisan on the opposite side raised 
to great honour, placed in the Cabinet, or rewarded with 
a baronetcy. But when he only sees a clever writer on the 
opposite side so distinguished, he has no such sense of being 
worsted. He only sees in it the natural and harmless conse- 
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quence of the cleverness which reassures his opponents, as 
he is conscious of having been himself reassured by the bold 
Roman hand of his own scribes. It does not excite his 
jealousy to see the esteem in which the popular advocates of 
his opponents’ politics are held, as it does to see the esteem in 
which they themselves are held. On the contrary, it gratifies 
him to impute their party success rather to the sleight-of- 
hand of their chief writers than to the intrinsic strength of 
their cause. After all, there is an impersonal mystery about 
the Press, which enables a man to think that it impresses him 
when he agrees with it only because his own view is so 
adequately stated, but which enables him, also, to ascribe its 
power, when he disagrees with it, to the skill with which the 
weak points have been concealed, and the strong points brought 
out into relief. Whether the Press is with him or against 
him, he feels no jealousy of its influence. You cannot be 
jealous of a moral atmosphere, whether it presses as you wish 
it to press, or whether it gives an imaginary plausibility to 
mistaken views. The “very clever fellow” who “found their 
reasons” for the opposite party, does almost as much to 
soothe the pride of the party who were not converted by him, as 
to persuade his own party that they were as clever as he. To 
the foe he seems to excuse and explain the obstinacy of their 
antagonists. To his friends he appears to deserve patronage 
for having expressed with some lucidity their own thoughts. 

But after all, the mystery of the Press is not all of the less 
honourable kind,—the kind which magnifies the dimensions 
of our knowledge and conceals our consciousness of ignorance. 
There is also a real mystery in that sensitiveness to the various 
crossing currents of popular opinion, and in that power to 
comprehend and take account of all of them in the general 
expression and compression of wide-spread convictions, which 
the greater publicists display. And, indeed, it is a mysterious 
kind of power, for which we do not believe that even the few 
who possess it could themselves, in any adequate way, account. 
It is not the highest form of intellectual power; for those who 
possess it even in a very remarkable degree, do not always 
show any remarkable power of guiding and correcting the 
public opinion which they have so singular a genius for 
gauging and expressing. But it is a power just of that 
same intuitive and unconscious kind which gives his power 
to the great actor, the great orator, and the great cross- 
examiner,—a power of the origin and actual secrets of which 
even those who exert it are quite unable to give any coherent 
explanation. This is the honourable side of the mystery of 
the Press. But there is nothing honourable,—on the con- 
trary, there is much which is the reverse of honourable,—in 
magnifying the mystery into mystification only in order to 
administer a sedative to the self-distrust of ordinary people, 
and so to hypnotise them into a false satisfaction with their 
own opinions. 





BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


HE American Episcopal Church has sustained a severe 
loss, which will scarcely be less felt throughout the 
whole Anglican Communion on this side of the Atlantic. Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, who was seized with a sudden and fatal illness 
a few days ago, was only in his fifty-eighth year, and hada 
powerful physique and an energetic manner which seemed to 
promise many years of usefulness. It is but six months since 
he was attracting crowds of eager hearers at Westminster 
Abbey, and holding them in breathless suspense, while with 
rapid utterance, and an almost kingly dignity, he discoursed 
to them on the weightiest truths. It would be misleading to 
describe him as a pulpit-orator. He had no tricks of rhetoric, 
none of what Carlyle calls “ predetermined pathos,” not one 
of the artifices by which sentences are gracefully rounded off 
to gratify the ear. Nor was he in any sense the apostle of a 
new doctrine; or, indeed, the exponent of what is called doc- 
trinal truth in any form. There was no sacerdotal claims, no 
insistance on the divine efficacy of sacraments, or on the 
mechanism of religion, or the material adjuncts of churches, 
to be found in his printed sermons. Though warmly attached 
to the Episcopal Church, he always protested against the 
assumption by that communion of the title ‘The American 
Church,” and thought it not inconsistent with a loyal fidelity 
to his own Church to preach occasionally in the pulpits of 
other denominations. Yet the breadth and force of his teach- 
ing attracted so largea following that in effect he strengthened 
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America much more effectually than if he had carried on an 
active propaganda on its behalf. Till within recent times, 
the one Christian body which held the foremost rank in 
Boston for social and intellectual distinction was the Uni. 
tarian; but the influence of Dr. Brooks, especially on the 
more thoughtful of the young men of that city, effected a great 
change. Those who heard him preach at Boston, and watched 
the earnest and intelligent looks of his bearers, cannot wonder 
that Trinity Church became the centre of some of the most 
vigorous Christian effort in the New World. Dr. Brooks wag 
one of the preachers at Harvard University, and his addresses 
were always listened to by crowds of students with keen 
attention. The young people are necessarily connected with 
different religious organisations, and the preachers are not all 
of the same section of the Christian Church, but are selected, 
from time to time, solely on the ground of their intellectual 
eminence and spiritual force. There was nothing in this 
arrangement which was alien either to the spirit of American 
institutions, or to the conception of duty which Phillips 
Brooks had formed for himself. Yet his tolerance was not 
that of one indifferent to the truths for which the Christian 
communities severally contend, but the larger toleration of 
one profoundly sensible of the need of common effort and 
wider sympathy among the members of all those communities. 

In nothing are the priceless volumes of sermons which he 
leaves behind more remarkable than in the skill with which 
the Bible narratives, and especially those of the Gospels, are 
used to enforce practical lessons respecting man’s duty and 
character and the true nature of human ambition and effort. 
Here, for example, is a reference to the life of Saul, and to the 
touching statement, “ An evil spirit from the Lord troubled 
him:” ,the pictured contrast between early promise and 
eventual failure is full of significance as addressed to young 
and hopeful yet serious men :— 

“ Saul’s life, as it is told to us in the first Book of Samuel, is 
the perfection of a tragedy. If it were not the story of a real 
man who lived in the Jewish tribe of Benjamin, it might be the 
most sublime allegory that ever was written of human life in the 
tragical aspect of it, which is always suggesting itself, and some- 
times presses itself upon us so urgently, that we can see no other. 
There is one chapter, the tenth chapter of the first Book of 
Samuel, which is as fresh as a spring morning. A farmer’s boy, 
light-hearted, innocent, and strong, striding away over the hills to 
find a flock of asses that had wandered from his father’s fields. 
He talks with his servants ; he questions the group of girls whom 
he meets at a town gate. At last he meets a venerable prophet, 
who tells him what fills his young frank eyes with wonder, and 
makes his heart leap with the mysterious birth of noble ambitions, 
—that he is to be the first King of the new Kingdom of Israel. 
It is allas fresh and bright as innocence and hope can make it. 
Then there is another chapter, the twenty-eighth of the same Book, 
which is like the bleakest, bitterest day when the year is dying in 
December. The same Saul, grown old and wretched, with his 
country all in confusion, with his conscience tortured by memories, 
the subject of insane fits of melancholy and frenzy.” 

In the remarkable discourse from the text, “How many 
loaves have ye?” he traces out with curious subtlety and 
clearness,—in its relation to the intellectual, the spiritual, and 
the practical life of man,—the great truth, that in the divine 
economy, help and guidance are offered to us only on con- 
dition that we first count the resources we possess, and make 
the most of them. From the narrative of Peter’s vision and the 
text: “Behold, three men seek thee,” he traces out the con- 
nection between the vision as seen in solitude on the house-top 
and the practical life when men call on us for instruction and 
help; and seeks to show the true relation between visions and 
tasks, between thought and action :— 

“Tf you look back to the men who have taught you most, and in 
the fuller light where you now stand, study their character, you 
will surely find that the real secret of their power lay here, in the 
harmonious blending of the knowing and the loving powers in 
their nature ; in the opening of their nature on both sides, so that 
truth entered in freely here and you entered in freely there, 
and you and truth met, as it were, familiarly in the hospitality of 
their great characters. The man who has only the knowing 
power active, lets truth in, but it finds no man to feed. The man 
who has only the loving power active, lets man in, but he finds no 
truth to feed on. The real teacher welcomes both.” 

The great Bishop’s force was in no sense restricted to 
the pulpit, or to his diocesan and pastoral work. His in- 
fluence on the best of the social and intellectual movements 
of Massachusetts, and of the States of the Union generally, 
was profound and far-reaching. One example of this must 
suffice here. The great organisation of “reading circles,” of 
which the summer assembly at Chautauqua is the centre, and 
which, with its 150,000 members, is exercising so remarkable 
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an influence on the mental activity and life of the middle and 
jndustrial classes throughout the country, has had in him 
from the first strong sympathy and effective help. These 
were inspiring words which he addressed to about 6,000 
students gathered together at the summer meeting in the 
Chautauqua woods, for study and mutual improvement :— 

“I gee busy households where the daily care has been lightened 
and inspired by the few moments caught every day for earnest 
study. I see chambers which a single open book fills with light 
like a burning candle. I see workshops where the toil is all the 
more faithful because of the higher ambition which fills the 
toiler’s heart. I see parents and children drawn closer to one 
another in their common pursuit of the same truth, their common 
delight in the same ideas. I see hearts, young and old, kindling 
with deepened insights into life, and broadening with enlarged 
outlooks over the richness of history and the beauty of the world. 
Happy fellowships in study, self-conquests, self-discoveries, brave 
resolutions, faithful devotions to ideals and hopes—all these I see 
as I look abroad upon this multitude of faces of the students of 
the great College of Chautauqua.” 

Those in England who were accustemed.to look forward 
to his too rare appearance in London pulpits, as to a sort 
of golden opportunity for new thought and fresh inspira- 
tion, will sympathise deeply with American Christians who 
have suffered this great bereavement. They will forget 
the foolish and undignified controversy which was asso- 
ciated with his name when the Cowley Fathers, in alarm at 
what they thought to be latitudinarianism, withdrew one of 
their own number from fellowship with him. And they will 
remember only the strength, purity, and nobleness of his 
teaching, his scholarly and chastened eloquence, his deep in- 
sight into character, and his extraordinary power of lifting 
up every subject he discussed into a higher region than that 
of theological discussion,—the region in which conscience and 
the voice of God are clearly audible, in which the small 
interests of life seem smaller, and the great ones greater; 
because both are seen in the light of dearly bought spiritual 

-experience, of profouné faith, and of boundless hope. 





THE ORIGIN OF FASHIONS. 
HERE is great need at the present moment of some 
patient and industrious philosopher who will make it 
‘his business to trace to their source the varying fashions of 
female dress, and so inform a long-suffering race of the secret 
origin of a despotism whose oppressive mandates they seem 
quite unable to withstand. No man, who happily wears the 
same kind of clothes to-day that he did some thirty years ago, 
ean have the least conception of the weary tyranny exercised 
-over the other sex by Fashion. Year after year he goes to his 
tailor, and orders suits of clothes “‘ to be made as usual,” with 
a cheerful disregard of the almost imperceptible changes 
which may have taken place in the dress of his more fashionable 
contemporaries. But witha woman the case is far different ; 
she must conform to the law of change, and the changes in 
her dress are as strongly marked as they are frequent. During 
the last two or three weeks we have been treated to a striking 
illustration of the utter helplessness of womankind in the 
matter of fashion. A rumour was recently started to the 
effect that an attempt would shortly be made to re-intro- 
‘duce the crinoline. It would appear, from the letters that 
appeared in all the newspapers, that the wearers of petti- 
‘coats were unanimous in their condemnation of the hateful 
contrivance, and one might reasonably have expected that 
they would have been contented with that expression of 
‘their feelings and have assured themselves that their milliners 
and dressmakers would speedily renounce an idea which was so 
evidently distasteful to their customers. That comfortable 
assurance, however, was very far from their thoughts. They 
have not the slightest confidence in the weight of their wishes, 
and firmly believe that, whether they desire it or not, they 
will have to wear a crinoline,—if only Fashion bids them. Who 
is Fashion? What is she that all women should obey her? 
They frankly confess that they do not know. When one con- 
siders how blindly and implicitly they have obeyed her every 
whim for years—nay, for centuries—surely the confession 
should bea mortifying one. All they can say is, that they have 
nothing to do with Fashion themselves and have no part or 
share in the making of her laws; and now that they are con- 
fronted with a law that threatens their comfort too much, all 
they can do is to band themselves together in a “ No-Crinoline 
League,” as if they were so many revolutionists conspiring in 
@ desperate cause. We cannot seriously suppose that the 





“No-Crinoline League” will be looked upon by the majority 
of womankind otherwise than as a kind of joke; but, for all 
that, the panic that was occasioned by"this threatened revival 
of an exploded fashion seems to have been very real, and the 
apparent helplessness of women in a matter which entirely 
concerns themselves is certainly curious. The League—which, 
we are told, numbered, withi1 a few days of its foundation, 
several thousand members—pledges itself not to wear or to 
encourage the wearing of crinolines, and, by way of taking 
more active steps still towards stopping the invasion of its 
foe, has addressed an appeal to her Majesty and to the Princess 
of Wales, begging that the great weight of their influence 
should be exerted in its behalf. The cause is an excellent one, 
no doubt, but the manner of the crusade is somewhat be- 
wildering to the male mind. 


We have always heard a great deal about the leaders of 
fashion ; now we learn that those powerful personages are more 
or less mythical. Through the mouth of Sir Henry Ponsonby 
we hear that her Gracious Majesty does not consider that 
fashion is a subject upon which she can give an opinion, and 
a like answer has been received from the Princess of Wales. 
Evidently, therefore, the leaders of fashion are not to be 
found in the precincts of the Court, or, we may also suppose, 
among the great ladies of society. Common report assigns 
some of the most startling changes in woman’s attire to Paris. 
In the days of the Second Empire there was, without doubt, 
a good deal of reason for imagining that our fashions came 
from our neighbours across the Channel, and that the French 
stage, controlled to a certain extent by the Court of the 
Tuilleries, was responsible for each fresh innovation. Tvs 
day we do not fancy that our French neighbours are more 
disposed to lead us than to follow us; at any rate they 
themselves no longer possess a supreme arbiter of fashion, 
and, as far as one can judge, are every whit as much 
at the mercy of some unknown inventor as we are our- 
selves. Who is it, then, who is responsible for the con- 
stantly varying modes of women’s frocks ? Some one must 
invent them; and it must also be some one who has power to 
enforce the adoption of his invention, for, whether it be ugly 
or not, the world of womankind meekly submits to his dicta- 
tion. One is almost disposed to believe in the fanciful theory 
put forward by the lady who has been most eloquent on the 
side of the “ No-Crinoline League.” Woman’s fashions, she 
says, are not due to the invention of woman; they emanate 
from “a small clique of men;” an unscrupulous council 
composed partly of manufacturers and partly of dress- 
makers, who play into each other’s hands,—in which case, 
of course, the introduction of the crinoline is easily explained. 
Supposing that a lady’s skirt contains so many yards, the 
use of a crinoline would swell it to three times its size. 
The manufacturers would sell three times the amount of 
material, and the dressmakers would, of course, profit equally 
with the manufacturers. Such a theory would account for the 
innumerable frills of ’75, for the preposterous “ bustles ” of 
’85, and for the sweeping trains of 90; but it certainly would 
not account for the tight-drawn, skimpy skirts of ’80. One 
has only to consult fashion-books of the last quarter of a 
century—the back numbers of Punch will serve for the pur« 
pose—to see that some of the most striking vagaries of fashion 
are characterised by a decided saving of material. No manu- 
facturer who was anxious to increase the sale of his silks and 
satins would lend his countenance to a fashion which prescribed 
a décolleté bodice and a clinging skirt. Moreover, a council 
acting for the allied interest of manufacturers and milliners, 
would be quite incapable of keeping their personality and their 
deliberations secret. Our own explanation of the mystery isa 
more simple, though, we must confess, a less satisfactory one. 
In the first place, we believe there is no ruling mind, no system 
of deliberate invention or choice at all. The leading dress- 
makers of London and Paris find their advantage in varying 
their designs as frequently as possible ; and wherever a novelty 
achieves any success, whether it be in London or in Paris, it 
is immediately copied by other dressmakers, and its general 
adoption is as rapid as that of a slang word. Equally rapid 
is its course towards exaggeration; its salient features are 
further and further enlarged until the exaggeration becomes 
grotesque, the reaction sets in, and fashion swings back 
to the other extreme. Take, for example, those peculiar 
sleeves which are now worn. They began quite modestly 
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excrescences grew and grew until they developed into the 
enormous and¥unsightly humps which almost eclipse the 
wearer’s head when viewed from one side. The next stage 
will bezthe’gradual retreat back from this monstrosity to the 
perfectly plain sleeve. The plain sleeve will begin to pall 
again; some one will invent a swelling at the elbow, and a 
swollen elbow will become fashionable, until exaggeration has 
caused it to swell beyond all bounds, and then back it will go 
to its primitive simplicity, until the whole operation begins 
again da capo. The whole working of fashion may be divided 
into three separate processes,—genuine improvements with 
an idea either to beauty or comfort, which happen to hit the 
popular taste; exaggeration of these improvements; reaction 
from the exaggeration. That, at least, is how it appears to 
us. As to the originators of the improvements, we believe they 
may be counted by hundreds. 

Let no man quarrel with womankind because they tamely 
submit}to an improvement of dress which they do not like, 
and even consent to wear it in its exaggerated stage. It is 
very easy to say that nothing obliges a woman to wear a 
crinoline if she dislikes it. She must conform, to a certain 
extent, to the dress ofthe majority, unless she wishes to make 
herself uncomfortably “conspicuous, and attract a disagreeable 
share ‘of the public attention. In a world of balloon-like 
women, wearing crinolines, she could no more go about with 
clinging skirts than"she could with her hair down her back. 
For which reason, should the tide of fashion set towards that 
hooped abomination, we should very much doubt the mainte- 
nance for any length of time“of a “ No-Crinoline League.” If 
only it were possible, either through the agency of ladies’ news- 
papers or through the dressmakers themselves—by boycotting, 
let us say, fashion-plates that were hideous or uncomfortable— 
to influence the original designers of novelties, we believe that 
women could defend themselves against some of the worst of 
the innovations which they are invited to adopt. As long, 
however, as the origin of fashion remains a mystery to them, 
and they talk wildly of being tyrannised over by a “ small 
clique of men,” they are hardly likely to find a voice in the 
designing of their own dress. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ULSTER AFTER HOME-RULE. 


(To THe EpiToR oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Si1r,—I am glad jto see the two letters in the Spectator 
of January 21st, on “How Home-rule will affect Irish 
Unionists,” and your able article on the same subject 
placing this question before the public in a phase which 
appears to me too little contemplated. No doubt we 
loyalists are honest in our determination “not to have 
Home-rule,” and are unanimous, enthusiastic, and per- 
haps wise in proclaiming to the world our determination to 
fight it to the death ; but we are not omnipotent, and if forced 
upon us by irresistible”power, we, like all other people, must 
submit to destiny. In supposing such a case, I have often on 
English platforms endeavoured to point out its effect ona 
people who have pleaded, almost beyond the point of manli- 
ness, to have their birthright considered in an Empire they 
have done so much to} build up, and upon which they have 
such inalienable claims. Even that the monstrous proposal 
should be seriously contemplated by a large section of the 
people of Great Britain, has driven us already to the point of 
madness, and if carried out, while I have loved and revered 
the British Government beyond the power of expression, I 
feel that I could no more overcome the bitterest hatred toa 
nation that would have forfeited every claim to national 
honour, than I could reverse the laws of gravity. 

Treachery to a friend is never forgiven. To me and multi- 
tudes in Ireland, Mr. Gladstone was, until 1886, the beau ideal 
of a statesman, and almost an object of worship; but since the 
introduction of his last Home-rule Bill his very picture excites 
within us all the repugnance of which we are capable. Suc- 
cess, then, in his revolutionary measures undoubtedly means 
the utter alienation of every friend of England in Ireland; 
and can any sane Englishman be mad enough to fancy it 
would reconcile the irreconcilable? So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not intend to line a ditch or burn gunpowder, 
but if Home-rule were granted, I could only cherish the 
bitterness of a betrayed friend; and I believe my case is 
typical of every loyalistjin Ireland. 











We would then indeed have a united Ireland—united in a 
common hatred to a country which had betrayed friends to 
conciliate foes, and forfeited every principle of nationa) 
honour. Our Nationalist friends understand the workings 
of human nature better than their duped English and Scotch 
allies. But for the reasonable conviction that Home.rule 
would ultimately unite all sections of Irishmen against the 
hated rule of England, no Nationalist would ever court the 
precious gift.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. Murray. 

Fort William, Belfast, January 24th. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—I am pleased to see the pages of the Spectator open to 
the expression of the opinions of the Irish Unionists. Wil} 
you allow me to add to the excellent letter of “County 
Kildare ” the following remarks P 

Should Home-rule become law, we may consider it certain, 
from the words and acts of the Nationalists, that of the 
Unionists in three provinces a great number will find life 
intolerable, and will leave the country. There may be a com. 
paratively small number who, like myself, may be willing to 
make the best of it, and loyally to perform the duties of 
whatever public offices (if any) they may be allowed to occupy; 
but from their small number their influence will be nothing, 
while we shall all look upon the English people as false 
friends who will have basely deserted and betrayed us. The 
gratitude on the part of Nationalists expected by those 
who talk of “ Union of Hearts” will be just as much and 
no more than that of the Revolutionists of ’89 in France 
towards the Monarchy they overthrew, nor will any more be 
deserved. Will they not remember the scathing denuncia- 
tions of them by Mr. Gladstone and his followers up to the 
day when they felt the need of their votes in Parliament ? 

Should a measure of Home-rule be granted, with the con- 
ditions of the supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament 
and safeguards for minorities to be enforced by it, the coming 
generation, which will have been no party to the acceptance of 
the arrangement, will feel that their country is in a very inferior 
position to that which it held as partner in the Imperial 
Government. An agitation for complete independence is certain 
to arise. It will have a standing-ground far firmer than at 
present, greater power of enforcing its demands, and better 
reason for making them. This will probably very soon be 
discovered and acted on. There will then be no alternative 
but absolute separation, or a re-conquest of Ireland.—I am,. 
Sir, &e., JOHN FFOLLIOTT. 


[To THE EpiTorR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—You were good enough last week to print a letter from 
me, under the signature, “County Kildare.” In that I tried 
to answer the question hitherto not seriously considered by 
either party in this struggle, “How will Home-rule affect 
Irish Unionists?” Iam a country Vicar and a small land- 
owner, and even if not precluded by my position from taking 
an active part in politics, I have no inclination to do so. 
None the less, however, are some of my deepest interests 
involved in the issue, and I have often been amazed that 
beyond noticing the threat of resistance from Ulster, no 
statesman has asked himself what is most likely to be the 
effect of Home-rale on those who now cling to the Union, but 
who will find themselves cut off from its advantages, and 
forced to enter upon a political struggle that will tax their 
whole strength. I have said, and you agree with me, that but 
one result can follow. England will have thrown off those 
who would fain see Ireland united in her destiny, her glory, 
and even her trials. Whatever may be the course of things 
in Ireland thenceforth, she can give them no help, and 
assuredly they will ask none. They are content now to be 
Unionists ; they will never put themselves in the position of 
an English faction in Ireland. If Home-rule must comes 
they must accept it and make the best of it. But what does 
that mean? It means total separation from England. For, 
limit Home-rule as you like, no one who has any political 
instinct can believe that the limitations will exist, save on 
paper. Howcan youenforce them? How dare you enforce 
them if seriously resisted P 

An Irish Parliament with even the most moderate powers 
will give an impulse to the wish for independence that will 
spread like wildfire, and infect many who now desire it not. 
Every restriction will be chafed against; every contribution 
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to Imperial funds will first be grudged, and then resisted. 
And what party will be found to contend for bonds that will 
bring only the disadvantages of connection with an over- 
burdened and over-populated country, when we are left not 
even the halo of union with her memories, her struggles, and 
her glories ? 

There is but one end that could make Home-rule worth 
struggling for, and that is total independence. If Irishmen 
who desire to retain the Union have to surrender, be assured 
they will not accept Home-rule with restrictions and burdens 
imposed in the interest of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sherlockstown, County Kildare. W. SHERLOCK. 


[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘*Spectaror,’’] 

$1r,—I was glad to see attention called by correspondents and 
by yourself in the Spectator of January 21st—I believe for the 
first time—to a point which, as an Ulsterman, I have long 
believed to be of vital importance with reference to the pro- 
posal to give Home-rule to Ireland. I refer to the question as 
to what the attitude of Ulster to England would be in the 
event of Home-rule being forced upon us. There can be little 
doubt that the feeling of trust and loyalty which, owing to 
ninety years’ experience of the Union, has taken the place of 
the seditious temper exhibited by the Northern Presbyterians 
a century ago, could not survive so treacherous a desertion as, 
in our judgment, surrender to the Nationalist demand would 
be. But this changed feeling would become evident not 
merely, as you rightly foresee, in the attitude of Ulster Mem- 
bers towards questions of domestic policy in the Dublin Par- 
liament—if they even so far recognised it as to take their seats 
—but in the agitation which they would be sure to promote 
for complete separation from England. To the Unionist 
argument that Home-rule must lead to separation, Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1886 thought it sufficient to reply that Mr. Parnell 
accepted the Bill of that year as a final settlement. How far 
subsequent events shook the confidence of Gladstonians in the 
value of Mr. Parnell’s assurances, or how far they now think 
assurances given by Mr. Healy or Mr. Redmond of any greater 
value, it would be hard to say. But it can scarcely be con- 
tended, even by the most simple of them, that any of the 
Nationalist leaders are in a position to speak for the party 
which follows Colonel Saunderson. If Home-rule were carried, 
England would be in no way relieved of the Irish question ; it 
would only have entered on a new phase, when it will be the 
policy of Ulstermen in Ireland and in Parliament (we hear 
that Irish Members are to be retained at Westminster) to 
obtain absolute independence of England; so that if we are to 
lose the solid advantages and real security of the Union, we 
may, at least, in deciding such internal questions as might 
arise, be unhampered by the forms of a merely technical 
eonnection.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Temple, January 25th. RonaLtp McNEILL. 





TEETOTAL BLASPHEMIES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The “Temperance” fanatics ought to thank you— 
though, I fear, they will not—for your much-needed warning 
against the arrant nonsense by which they discredit their 
cause. But there are worse things even than nonsense. Do, 
Mr. Spectator, bestow a further word in season on those among 
them who, when the power of nonsense will no further go, like 
Mr, W. Sykes in a parallel difficulty, “try a little blasphemy.” 


A few weeks since, a rev. gentleman in a Midland county is 
reported to have said: “ It was to be regretted that Our Lord 
and His Apostles had done very little for the Temperance 
cause!” In other words, our Lord and bis Apostles are 
censured for omitting to do what the speaker in his superior 
wisdom perceived that they ought to have done. The words 
surely involve this, if they mean anything. Now, once grant 
that the Rev. Jones or Smith is wiser than the founders of 
Christianity, what becomes of Christianity itself ? 

But this remarkable statement pales before one attributed 
to a well-known dignitary of the Church, who, if he is not 
belied, has publicly expressed his conviction that “the re- 
membrance of the Miracle of Cana must have added a 
bitterness to the pains of the Cross!” In other words: Our 
Saviour had sin of His own upon His conscience when He 
came to die! Need it be said that before this astonishing 
pronouncement, once accepted as true, every Article of the 





Christian Creed, save the first, must go down? So could 
there be no Atonement, no victory over death, no Resurrec- 
tion, nor any of the consequences thereof. All Christendom 
confesses that, except as sinless himself, he could not save. 

The worthy speakers, no doubt, did not purpose to blas- 
pheme. But the words that their fanaticism prompted mean 
blasphemy or nothing. They that stand up to teach others 
should understand at least what their own words imply. 
Surely we may say to them, in Dr. Johnson’s words :—“ Sir, if 
you mean nothing, say nothing.”—I am Sir, Xc., 


Weymouth, H. BE. TF. 





UNEXPECTED WEALTH. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I have heard it said by a friend of the late Albert Way, 
the well-known archeologist, that he came by a fortune in this 
wise. Crossing Pall Mall, he cannoned against an old gentle- 
man, and discomfited him. After mutual apologies and the 
interchange of civilities, cards were exchanged, and on each 
card was imprinted “ Mr. Albert Way.” The older gentleman 
dying, had no natural heir, and left his fortune to the other 
Albert Way.—I am, Sir, &e., E. Ineress BELL. 


St. Stephen’s, Sutton, Surrey, January 8th. 








POETRY. 





TO MISS JANE AUSTEN. 
(GRATEFULLY.) 
We, homely souls, whose courage fails 
At perils hid in modern tales, 
Dread airings of religious dreams, 
Social reforms and moral schemes, 


Turn to those simple idylls sung, 

When this old century was young, 

And watch the Pump-room beauties greet 
Their courtly swains in Millsom Street. 


They live for us—this old-world throng— 
Their joys, their loves to us belong, 

Their sorrows, where the pages show 
Traces of tears shed long ago. 


Ours is the loss, we freely own, 

Who leave more stalwart fare alone, 
And in our unlearned hearts rejoice 

To hear this quaint, old-fashioned voice : 


As country-folk whose ears are sore, 
Dinned with the pavement’s clash and roar, 
Through April hedgerows hear again 
The blackbird’s whistle in the lane. 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 








ART. 


ae es 
OLD MASTERS AND AMATEURS. 

THERE is a sharp dividing line in the present exhibition at the 
Academy between the painters who had mastered their art 
and a group of English artists, all with poetic feeling, but all 
with such glaring gaps in their equipment that they are 
rather to be ranked as amateurs than as masters. The 
exhibition of their work is justified, for there is not one of 
the four who is not interesting, and who has not some quality 
of pictorial design as well as poetic feeling. Embarrassed 
poetry is always better than accomplished stupidity. 

Lady Waterford is the least interesting of the four just for 
that reason. She is, in a way, the most accomplished. Within 
what she attempts she does not make bad mistakes. But the 
accomplishment is very negative, and is the result of a large 
evasion. The lady has never observed anything for herself. 
She has fancy, which is often pretty enough; she has a dis- 
tinct turn for picture-making, in the sense that she can throw 
together groups of figures picturesquely. But it is all ex- 
pressed at second-hand, in terms of somebody else’s eyes. She 
has looked at pictures, and at them just enough to carry away 
a receipt for drawing that will serve, and a receipt for colour 
that will serve. It is the kind of facile notation to be found 
in Sir John Gilbert’s work, the compromise of an illustrator 
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with no time to look at things. In Lady Waterford there is 
even less observation of form and invention of colour than in 
Sir John; but the source is the same at a further remove, and 
both, it is clear, have been in good Venetian company. All 
this means, of course, a good deal of talent; it is not every- 
one who can make a colourable imitation of a sonnet by 
Shakespeare, or an essay by Bacon. To do it means literary 
sense and aptitude. But either in literature or in painting, the 
cheapening of another’s observation into a trick to save the 
trouble of observing, marks a very second-rate talent. 

Edward Calvert’s is a different case. He is more original, 
but less determined. He has a wavering, floating picture- 
sense born of Arcadian poetry. He has dreams when he looks 
up from his book. And if his observation had kept anything 
like pace with his dreaming, the result might have been excel- 
lent. As it is, his suggestions are pretty ; but when he goes 
a step beyond, and tries to be precise, he breaks down. He sets 
out on lines that, produced, might be Millet or Monticelli; he 
hints ata Mason or a Leighton. He conveys his fancies in 
a non-committing green twilight, like a glaze on crockery. 
He is like a lazy dreamer who loves to talk of projects 
for pictures. Think, he says, of an Arcadian night, the 
dawn striking wp behind the hill, silhouetting the flock and the 
temple on the ridge, and stealing over the bodies of the sleepers 
down below ; or, A long drawn-out chain of men and beasts, a 
tribe shifting, in ambiguous light, about the young earth. The 
fancy, born of poetry, trembles a moment on the edge of 
painting, falters, and disappears. 

Samuel Palmer, also, has a poetic sense, also has a faculty 
for pictorial design. He goes to Nature with verses in his 
head, the flocks going to fold of Virgil, or the ploughman 
going a-field of Gray; and the illustrations he finds have a 
great deal of dignity and feeling. But his defect is a very 
fatal one. When he attempts colour, he is like a deaf man 
trying to sing. It is a serenade on the hooter and steam- 
whistle. When he keeps to black-and-white, he is on safer 
ground; and some of his sepia-drawings show a curious turn 
for the simplification and abstraction of natural forms. The 
model was those remarkable woodcuts of Blake’s for Thorn- 
ton’s Pastorals, and the disciple shows the same power of 
rendering the striking essentials of a scene in such a drawing 
as the landscape with the cumulus-cloud. 

Blake himself, the master of Calvert and Palmer, is ex- 
hibited at his weakest. The Dante drawings were the work 
practically of his death-bed. They show a tired invention using 
up old motives, and fitting them together with very little effect. 
The colour, too, is poor and dirty. Blake occasionally pro- 
duced rich effects of colour of a more or less accidental kind 
by his process of colour-printing. His tintings are apt to be 
harsh and thin. In design he showed, at his best, a remark- 
able inspiration, as many pages of the Jerusalem prove; but 
the conceit of the inspired prophet made india-rubber impos- 
sible, and an impressive conception is often lumbered up with 
trivialities. The same conceit that made him trust to im- 
provisation made him particularise what was really a vague 
imagination. His impressions of human form and movement 
were composed mainly of the stark effigies on Gothic tombs and 
the tormented figures of Michael Angelo; and the material 
was enough, if used discreetly, to decorate his dreams. But 
the conceit that his “imagination” was as precise and 
particular as the vision of a painter from Nature, tempted 
him from beyond his observation and memory, and led to 
those grotesque figures whose muscles look like the caricature 
of an écorché by Michael Angelo. 

“ Rubens,” said Blake, “is a most outrageous demon,” and 
Rembrandt, to his thinking, was no better—one who blotted 
and blurred all form instead of depicting it in a precise, 
flayed, prophetic manner. Rubens certainly had a vulgar 
taste when he was let loose to romp at his ease, when he was 
free to choose his company; he had seen the splendid 
banquetings of Veronese, and reproduces them in the taste of 
the Commercial Room and Servants’ Hall. But put him or 

his pupil Vandyck before a dignified and elegant figure, he is 
all discrimination and appreciation like a well-bred servant, 
and he has an eye for that natural magic of effect to which 
the visionary’s lids are resolutely closed. Take the portraits by 
the pupil in the present exhibition, not the lamentable family 
group, but the men’s portraits, and, in particular, the Viscount 
Grandison. A good deal of the painting in these portraits is 
only skilful, the work of a master so accomplished that he 











cannot do it badly, but so busy that he cannot stop to do it 
very well. But, now and then, you come on a bit of painting 
like the left hand of the Grandison, where accomplishment 
leaves off and magic begins. 

But Rembrandt is the signal instance of this magic attained 
through mastery of Nature. The student of Nature, as Blake 
fancies him, is put off by the study; the poetic vision 
with which he sat down is hustled away by the gross. 
images thrust upon him. It is so with the weak-eyed 
dreamer who must distort Nature to the terms of his fancy 
to feel her poetical. It is another and a stronger vision 
that studies and contemplates the real thing till the chaos 
becomes coherent, and from the refinements of visible fact the 
vision detaches itself, a natural mystery. To have served 
that apprenticeship to the severe study of character, of 
human structure and aspect, was the preparation and condi- 
tion of Rembrandt’s triumph, when the powers of the air and 
of darkness were given into bis hands. Hence, when he 
paints a masterpiece like the Man in Armour, by dignity of 
arrangement and solemnity of tones, he makes his subject 
appeal to the eye in the language the eye understands, and 
the poetry natural to the subject follows of itself. It is the 
picture, surely, that Mr. Watts would paint if he could; with 
Mr. Watts the poetic title and association would be ready 
enough, and admiration of the proper effect, and approxima- 
tions towards it. But here is the master who can render the 
beautiful image itself, which by its magic is the fountain of 
poetry. 

Of English portrait-masters, the most surprising this time 
is Romney. His group of a mother and child has unusual 
fullness and charm of colour, besides its happy invention of 
arrangement. There are fine Gainsboroughs, two pretty pinkish 
Hoppners, a portrait of a widow by Sir William Boxall, that 
is nearly good. Besides the portrait work, there is a good De: 
Wint, and a vigorous study by Constable in the first room, 
and miraculously minute drawing by Lewis. He strains at 
some gnat of tiny fact, and swallows huge camels of bad 
colour; but colour apart, it is a wonderful performance. 

There is no space to deal at length with the Venetians or 
earlier Italians. Of the first, there is a beautiful Moroni; in 
the disputed Giorgione, the Woman taken in Adultery, the 
upper part of the woman’s dress is fine in colour. Among the 
earlier painters, there is a fine drawing of a child’s head, 
ascribed to John Bellini. 

D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


——@——_. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S “WANDERING JEW.” * 


A STRANGER “ Christmas Carol” was, perhaps, never written.. 
Mr. Buchanan’s poem may be fairly called a half-tremulous, 
half-wistful wail over the gigantic failure of Christ, rather 
than a triumph over his victory. If we were to attempt to 
sum up the rather obscure and inconsistent elements of its 
burden in a few words, we should call it a long lamentation 
that Jesus Christ had accomplished so little; that so muck 
evil had been done under the false assumption of his authority ; 
that the gracious promises he had made in his Father’s name, 
had not as yet been redeemed, and that the power behind the 
veil to which he had appealed, had not hitherto thought fit 
openly to justify his claims and to glorify his teaching. This is, 
we say, the main drift of the poem,—love for Christ, impatience 
with the Eternal Father for his delay in securing him the 
triumph and exaltation which had been predicted for his Gospel. 
But undoubtedly there are frequent passa ges which look as if 
Mr. Buchanan did mean to claim some intrinsically super- 
natural power for Jesus,—some personal control over the 
natural laws of the universe;—the elements, for instance, seem 
instantly to obey him, while the greater part of the world of maz 
is represented as setting him absolutely at defiance. The poem 
opens with a dedication of it by Mr. Buchanan to his own 
dead father, of whom he speaks as emphatically “ more dear 
than any Father in Heaven” in the following lines :— 
“Father on Earth, for whom I wept bereaven, 
Father more dear than any Father in Heaven, 


Flesh of my flesh, heart of this heart of mine, 
Still quick, though dead, in me, true son of thine, 





* The Wandering Jew: a Christmas Carol. By Robert Buchanan, London = 


Chatto and Windus, 
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I draw the gravecloth from thy dear dead face, 

I kiss thee gently sleeping, while I place 

This wreath of Song upon thy holy head. 

For since I live, I know thou art quick not dead, 
And since thou art quick, yet drawest no living breath, 
I know, dear Father, that there is Life in Death. 
This, too, my Soul hath found—that if there were 
No hope in Heaven, the world might well despair, 
That thro’ the mystery of my hope and love 

T reach the Mystery that dwells above...... 
Father on Earth, still lying calm and blest 

After long years of trouble and sad unrest, 
Sleep,—while the Christ I paint for men to see 
Seeketh the Fatherhood I found in thee!” 


And it closes with the following sentence passed upon the 
wandering and sorrowful phantom of Jesus of Nazareth, who 
turns out to be “the Wandering Jew ” of this strange “ carol,” 
by “The Spirit of Man: ”— 
“Then, pointing with dark finger thro’ the gloom 
On him who stood erect with hoary head, 
The Judge gazed down with dreadful eyes, and said: 
‘Ere yet I speak thy Doom that must be spoken 
Before the World whose great heart thou hast broken, 
Hast thou another word to say, O Jew ?’ 
And the Jew answer’d, while the heavenly blue 
Fill’d like an eye with starry crystal tears, 
‘Far have I wander’d thro’ the sleepless years — 
Be pitiful, O Judge, and let me die!’ 
* Death to him, Death!’ I heard the voices cry 
Of that great Multitude. But the Voice said : 
‘Nay! 
Death that brought peace thyself didst seek to slay! 
Death that was merciful and very fair, 
Sweet dove-eyed Death that hush’d the Earth’s despair, 
Death that shed balm on tiréd eyes like thine, 
Death that was Lord of Life and all Divine, 
Thou didst deny us, offering instead 
The Soul’s fierce famine that can ne’er be fed— 
Death shall abide to bless all things that be, 
But evermore shall turn aside from thee— 
Hear then thy Doom !’ 
He paused, while all around 
The Sea of Life lay still without a sound, 
And on the Man Divine, Death’s King and Lord, 
The sacrament of heavenly Light was pour’d. 
‘Since thou hast quicken’d what thou canst not kill, 
Awaken’d famine thou canst never still, 
Spoken in madness, prophesied in vain, 
And promised what no thing of clay shall gain, 
Thou shalt abide while all things ebb and flow, 
Wake whiie the weary sleep, wait while they go, 
And treading paths no human feet have trod 
Search on still vainly for thy Father, God ; 
Thy blessing shall pursue thee as a curse 
To hunt thee, homeless, thro’ the Universe ; 
No hand shall slay thee, for no hand shall dare 
To strike the godhead Death itself must spare! 
With all the wees of Earth upon thy head, 
Uplift thy Cross, and go. Thy Doom is said.’ 
And lo! while all men come and pass away, 
That Phantom of the Christ, forlorn and grey, 
Haunteth the Earth with desolate footfall. ..... 
God help the Christ, that Christ may help us all!” 


And there we have the real drift of the poem. Jesus of 
Nazareth is depicted throughout as wandering through the 
world in sorrow and anguish, finding no rest for himself, 
beholding helplessly all the crimes that had been done in his 
name, and appealing wistfully, but hitherto in vain, to the 
silent Eternity to vindicate the good faith of his pledges, and 
to redress the glaring injustice of that “ Prince of this world” 
who had nothing in Christ. Even the very last words of the 
carol are not words of joy, but, as we have just seen, words of 
passionate appeal to a persistently silent Deity who answers 
nothing, to intervene at last, like the passionate appeals of the 
Jewish prophets: “Oh that thou would’st rend the Heavens that 
thou would’st come down, that the mountains might flow 
down at thy presence.” In short, the carol, as Mr. Buchanan 
chooses to call it, is a carol of reproach from beginning to end. 
There is no accent of joy in the poem, and very little of hope. 
There is much more of Shelley’s “passionate tumult of a 
clinging hope,” than of the thankfulness and jubilation of a 
grateful heart. Indeed, the mere conception of introducing 
Jesus Christ in the disguise of the Wandering Jew, and then 
revealing him,—for thus he is revealed early in the poem,—as 
“That diviner Jew 
Who like a Phantom passeth everywhere 


The world’s last hope and bitterest despair, 
Deathless yet dead,” 





—betrays the attitude of mind in which the poem is written. ! 


It may be said, perhaps, to inculcate or to imply that the 
attenuated ghost of the Christian faith is better worth clinging 
to, than the bold and substantial reality of any less spiritual 
creed; but as for any note of exultation in the power of 
Christ to fulfil his own solemn promises, there is no vestige of 
it from the opening to the end of the poem. It rather aims 
at expressing the spirit of the only cry of desolation ever 
uttered by our Lord, in the words of that psalm which fore- 
casts the moment of his agony: “‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” But could any utterance of his be 
selected which less adequately describes the significance and 
tenor of his life and teaching ? 

As a poem, we cannot say that we think this “ Carol” more 
successful than we do as an expression of Christian feeling. Mr. 
Buchanan has embodied in it many fine lines; here and there, 
there are passages of much power; but the imaginative con- 
ception is as wavering as the spiritual conception. In the 
early part of the poem, the narrator is continually interrupt- 
ing himself by trances and visions which add little or nothing 
to the effect. He has visions of the inner life of London,— 
visions of the wrecks and skeletons at the bottom of the sea, 
—visions of the thrill which passes through the city at the 
word “arisen,” when he asks: “Lord of life, hast thou 
arisen ?”—visions of the Virgin and her child,—and none of 
them add anything to the drift, while they distract the reader’s 
attention from it. Nor, again, when tke witnesses are called to 
witness against the Son of Man, is there any coherence in the 
conception of those witnesses. We can understand the com- 
plaints of those who maintain that by the false hopes which the 
promise of Christ had raised in the heart of man, they had been 
led to sacrifice modest earthly pleasures for imaginary spiritual 
bliss. But where is the meaning of citing wretches like 
Tiberius and Nero, or stately Stoics like Aurelius, to witness 
against a Christianity which they had never pretended to under- 
stand, and had never felt the smallest inclination to accept? 
It seems to us that Mr. Buchanan wanted to get an excuse for 
a pageant representing the powers of the world, and summoned 
a number of Roman Emperors who had no more special 
witness to give against Jesus of Nazareth than they had 
against Socrates or Epictetus, or any other teacher who 
had witnessed against their manner of life without their 
knowledge, and without their having been, even in their own 
view, misled by his promises. So, too, the witness offered by 
Mahomet, by Buddha, by Zoroaster, with a long list of others, 
seems a8 inappropriate to an accusation levelled against our 
Lord for having led the world astray,—which is what we under- 
stand the accusation formulated by the Spirit of Man to have 
been,—as any testimony could possibly be. The greater 
number of those who constitute the cloud of witnesses arrayed 
against Christ in this poem have absolutely no evidence to give 
which any Court, natural, preternatural, or supernatural, if it 
admitted only what was in some sort of fashion germane to the 
charge, would so much as have listened to for a moment. 
We can understand the accusation brought by the great 
astronomers like Galileo and his comrades, that Christ’s 
teaching had made their researches into the natural laws of 
the universe seem at once dangerous so far as they called in 
question the physical assumptions of Scripture, and profane, 
so far as they diverted men from their deepest spiritual 
interests to matters of mere intellectual curiosity. We 
can admit as at least not entirely unmeaning the charge 
of the licentious Popes that they, while breaking all the 
spiritual laws of Christ, had not been supernaturally struek 
down from the blasphemous position of authority which they 
dared to abuse. We even appreciate the significance of such 
assertions as those of Montezuma and the Incas, that they 
had been slaughtered without scruple in the name cf a 
religion which enforced charity as its first law, and yet with- 
out any intervention on the part of the Divine Master. 
But what the long succession of merely non-Christian rulers, 
of heathen and secular teachers, and religious fanatics, has to do 
with any charge against Christianity, we cannot understand. 
Nor do we comprehend why Christ’s own followers, like St. Paul 
and the other apostles, speak for him rather than against him, 
when St. Paul’s own argument had been: If Christ be not 
risen, then we of all men are the most miserable; while in his 
sense certainly, the assumption of the whole poem is that 
Christ had not risen, or had only half-risen,—had risen 
enough to startle the conscience into uneasy and feverish 
dreams, not enough to demonstrate the glory and omnipotence 
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of God. Even the personal disciples cry to Jesus to take up his 
godhead, which, according to the assumption of the poet, has 
lain dormant through all the centuries, and has failed to keep 
the pledges it had given to his first followers. Surely, in that 
ease, they, much more than his false servants, should have 
been his accusers. 

In a word, we do not think that Mr. Buchanan’s own 
conception of his design was at all clear to himself 
when he wrote. His ideas are confused. He wishes 
to represent the claims of Christ on the Eternal Father 
as still crying to the throne of the universe in vain, and 
the world as still crucifying afresh the spirit of the pilgrim 
of Eternity who pleads with a silent God. But he mixes 
up with this conception much that is quite irrelevant to 
it, and he ignores entirely all that runs counter to it, all 
that witnesses to the steady triumph of the spirit of holiness 
and love over the spirit of coarse worldly ambition and of 
sensual worldly lust. If Christ’s conception of the coming of 
his own kingdom asa very gradual coming, which was to leaven 
the universe slowly but surely, and which could not be hurried 
by human impatience, is to be accepted at all, it is not clear 
how the greater part of the drift of this poem is to be under- 
stood and justified, unless it be as finding a voice for the undue 
and passionate impatience discernible in the present attitude 
of Christian thought. This picture of Christ as a weak, aged, 
and helpless spectre, wandering feebly through the ages, 
suffering afresh at every fresh crisis of history, never pre- 
vailing, but always gazing mutely at the distant horizon for 
the evidence of a divine intervention which never comes, is 
surely the quaintest specimen of a Christmas “carol” which 
poet ever conceived. It seems to us false alike to history and 
to poetry. It represents neither what is great in Christianity 
nor what is great in imaginative life. 

As regards the mere execution of the poem, Mr. Buchanan too 
often gives way to the love of what is startling and owtré. There 
is, of course, precedent for “ pathic” Popes (p. 62), but the ex- 
pression is hardly intelligible now. Where will Mr. Buchanan 
find any modern use of “to stench” as an active verb in the sense 
of to make of evil odour P—as in “ Stenching the cities where- 
soe’er they trod,”—a very ugly line, not a bit the more forcible 
for its revival of an obsolete usage. How can Heaven “yearn its 
heart of stars out on” any one’s hoary head? And where will 
Mr, Buchanan find any authority for Golgdtha with the “o” 
jong, as his metre requires it to be? The Greek version of 
the word certainly makes the “o” an omicron, not an omega: 
yoryoba. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Miss HELEN SHIPTON is one of those novelists in whose 
companionship we have a comfortable sense of security; for 
we know that we shall never be bored and never irritated, 
and such knowledge is great content. There is plenty of 
vigour and no little originality in Alston Crucis, especially in 
the very effective portrait of the hero, a manly, likeable young 
fellow who is by descent half-English country-gentleman and 
half-gipsy. The two strains of breeding are both influential 
in determining his career, and in shaping his performance of 
the task which he accepts as the first duty of his life,—the 
vindication of the fair fame of his dead father, and the dis- 
covery of the true author of the crime of which, in the opinion 
of the local wiseacres, that father has been guilty. A scheme 
of this kind naturally involves Miss Shipton in a somewhat 
complicated plot, for Harold Malreward finds that the un- 
known enemy has assailed not only his father’s reputa- 
tion, but his own right to the name that he bears; and 
as at least some of the interest of the book depends upon the 
preservation of the author’s secret, it must not be revealed 
here. Happily, there is no great temptation to such in- 
discretion, for quite apart from the simple narrative pro- 
blem, Alston Crucis has no lack of substantially interesting 
matter. Miss Shipton is not merely able to tell a story 
smoothly; she can break up the smoothness by intro- 
ducing, in an unforced way, a number of vigorous situations 
in which the interest is concentrated, and many of these situa- 
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tions are both dramatic and pictorial. Among those which 
are specially noteworthy, are the conversation in the old hall 
between Harold and his gipsy grandmother, which would 
lend itself to effective illustration ; the scene in Mr. Walrond’s 
house, where Harold, in his disguise, is taken as a prisoner 
and is recognised by Elizabeth; the affray in the market. 
place, where the life of Thornton Harris is saved by the young 
avenger who has sworn to hunt him down; and the death of 
the villain of the story in the lonely house on Calton Edge, 
We do not know whether Miss Shipton could write a good 
play ; but there is dramatic material in Alston Crucis which a 
skilful adaptor might turn to capital account. In its present 
form, it is certainly an able and interesting novel. 

For a good many years, critics of the better sort have made 
a dead set against the romancer who calls herself “Ouida,” 
as, about a generation ago, they made a similar set against 
the pseudo-poet Martin Tupper. Neither writer can be called 
an entirely innocent victim. Tupper’s pretentious platitudes 
were not things to be endured without protest, and in various 
stories of “Ouida’s” there is enough unwholesomeness of 
matter and crude garishness of manner to call for just casti- 
gation. Still, it is about time—so far, at any rate, as the 
living writer is concerned—to remember that the proverb 
about giving a dog a bad name is hardly an adequate embodi- 
ment of the principles of eternal justice; and the critics who 
write as if “ Ouida’s” voluminous contribution to fiction were 
fairly represented by such books as Strathmore and Moths 
betray either ignorance or something even more culpable. That 
“ Ouida’s ” writing seldom loses a certain floridity, repellent to 
people of quiet tastes, may be frankly admitted; but floridity 
is consistent with many substantial virtues; and from the 
graver or less tolerable defects of several early books, the 
greater part of her later work is conspicuously free. Here, for 
example, is The Tower of Taddeo, which, though by no means 
faultless, has not one of the faults with which the pseudonym 
“ Ouida” is commonly associated, save, perhaps, a tendency to 
force the pathetic note and to make her more sombre pages un- 
duly harrowing. The prominent defect of the book is, indeed, a 
somewhat surprising one, for it is the defect of thinness. The 
accumulating misfortunes of the old man—bibliophile by 
nature, bookseller by necessity—who garners his treasures in 
the ancient Florentine tower, might have supplied a theme 
for one of those short stories in which “Ouida” is wont to 
show herself at her best; but they hardly suffice for the satis- 
factory filling of three volumes. Indeed, The Tower of Taddeo 
is less a story than an elaborated sketch of one side of Floren- 
tine life, and as such it has a genuine charm. The author 
really knows and loves the old Italian cities; and whenever 
she uses their towers and palaces and quaint streets asa back- 
ground for one of her romantic dramas, she always achieves 
effects of captivating picturesqueness. Her latest story has 
real beauty, though it might with advantage have been briefer 
and less gloomy. 

Our first demand of a novel which aims simply at enter- 
tainment, is that it should be entertaining, and in this matter 
Dr. Wills and his various collaborators seldom fail. Laura 
Ruthven’s Widowhood has little specific gravity, and no narra- 
tive-plan to speak of. It consists of nothing more than the re- 
cital of the various discomfitures of a series of suitors for the 
hand and purse of a pretty and rich young widow; but this is 
just the kind of scheme which gives Dr. Wills an opportunity 
for exploiting the gay, irresponsible, and farcical kind of 
humour in which his soul delights. It is certainly the sort of 
thing in which he is most at home, for Meyrick Tunstall, the 
distinguished editor of the Dreadnought, who is an attempt 
at serious portraiture, is hardly a success. He is intended to 
be a very heroic and impressive person: the novelist has 
succeeded in making him only a tiresome prig, a specimen 
of the enigmatic variety of that detestable species. It 
is pleasant to think that he is not one whit less impos- 
sible than are the unscrupulous clergyman, the worldly-wise 
actor, and the amorous schoolboy who successively and 
unavailingly compete for the place vacated by the late 
John Ruthven; but he is a great deal less amusing than 
they; in fact, he is not amusing at all, but only fatiguing, 
as people always are who never act or speak save at an un- 
natural high-pressure. Happily, he appears somewhat late on 
in the story, so there is not so much of him as there might 
have been; but there is more than we want. The rejected 
suitors, absurd as they are, are much better company,—for 
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though they are one and all incredible, they are incredible in an 
amusing way. There is just one scene in the book which rises 
above the general farcical level,—the encounter of the lively 
American, Mrs. Van Settle, with the distinguished editor, who, 
for this one occasion, assumes the réle of a pragmatical St. 
Anthony. Here the art is a little more careful and serious, 
but here only. It may, however, be said that if Laura 
Ruthven’s Widowhood is innutritious, it is also innocuous, 
and very easy of digestion. 

Some critic or critics will, in all probability, stigmatise Sir 
Godfrey’s Granddaughters as a decidedly tame novel; and 
though “tame” is a much more disparaging epithet than we 
should feel inclined to use, we see that it might be used with- 
out injustice of the more glaring kind. Miss Carey is cer- 
tainly rather too long in getting her story well under way ; 
and when the narrative-voyage is fairly begun, it is, perhaps, 
more deficient than it might be in attractive variety of incident. 
This is disappointing, but the reader who perseveres—and 
perseverance is not hard—will find some fairly satisfying 
compensations. The kind of excitement which keeps us out 
of bed a couple of hours beyond our ordinary bed-time is a 
good deal commoner, and a good deal less valuable, than the 
quietly truthful handling of ordinary character and treatment 
of familiar domestic situations, to which Miss Carey mainly 
devotes herself; and almost any kind of so-called tameness is 
preferable to certain kinds of wildness. Still, one may say 
that the novel would have been all the better for dealing with 
a less hackneyed theme. We suppose there are stupid and 
pig-headed elderly men like Sir Godfrey, who insist upon 
making matches for their young feminine relatives, and 
who, when events do not favour their schemes, “carry on” 
like lunatics; but we are certain that the proportion of them 
in fiction is very much larger than it is in real life, and 
anyhow, the type is one of which we are getting rather tired. 
As is often the case, the writer’s most attractive work is seen 
in the background rather than in the foreground of her story 
The best use is made of the people who have nothing to do 
but to fill up the odd corners,—such people, for example, as 
the wooden, insensitive cleric, Mr. Glyn, who is one-third 
admirable, two-thirds exasperating; and the sweet-mannered, 
artistic, and utterly selfish Julius Vincent, who is wholly 
exasperating and not admirable at all. Why does not some 
one write a novel in which there is neither hero nor heroine, 
but in which all the characters are subsidiary ? The question 
is, of course, a bull; but we are convinced that the idea of it 
is a good one, and Miss Carey is just the writer to work it 
out capitally. 

Who was the sister whose sin gives a title to Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron’s novel? Lil Garnier, we suppose,—indeed, the 
absurdly chosen quotation from Hood on the fly-leaf leaves us 
in “no possible doubt whatever,”—but, in reality, Daphne, in 
spite of her self-abnegating loyalty, was surely the greater 
sinner of the two, as the offences of love must always be more 
venial than the offences of hate. Lil, a half-invalid, mother- 
less girl, who spends most of her time on the drawing-room 
couch, and whose only knowledge of life is derived from the 
study of novels, has the ill-fortune to attract the admiring 
notice of the shallow-hearted, cowardly Eric Denison, on 
whose mother’s estate Mr. Garnier is the agent; and Lil 
loves not wisely and not well. Eric might have fulfilled his 
promise and made Lil his wife had he been left to himself, 
but he is very easily persuaded into marrying his mother’s 
nominee, and the deserted girl finds in suicide a refuge from 
shame. So far, the story is trite enough; but Lil’s doleful 
romance is only a prologue to the more elaborate, less 
familiar, and certainly less natural, story of her sister 
Daphne’s vengeance. She, also, has a lover, a very different 
type of man from Eric, but she turns her back upon him 
and upon all the ordinary interests of a girl’s life to wander 
about the Continent with a vague hope that some chance 
encounter with the unpunished scoundrel may put it in her 
power to make him feel pain not less intense than that which 
he wantonly inflicted upon Lil. Of course the improbable 
chance presents itself, as it always does when it is demanded 
by the exigencies of fiction; and equally, of course, the re- 
mainder of the novel is devoted to a setting forth of the moral 
that successful revenge is one of the Dead-Sea apples of life. 
We cannot get ourselves interested in the book. Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron has the knack of narrative which ensures a 
modest success at Mudie’s; but there is little value or vitality 
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in A Sister’s Sin. The only character in it who seems really 
alive is Dr. Grant’s half-sister Therése—an unpleasant but 
undoubtedly clever portrait. 

The historical novel, so popular in the days of Scott and 
his would-be successor, G. P. R. James, has somewhat lost its 
hold upon the public; but the success of such books as 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! among the seniors of our genera- 
tion, and Mr. Besant’s Dorothy Forster and Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
Micah Clarke among the juniors, proves that, even in a 
somewhat unfashionable species, really good work will tell. 
Mr. Fletcher need, therefore, have no apprehensions con- 
cerning the fate of When Charles the First was King, 
which is very good work indeed. It may not be—it is not— 
another Westward Ho! but it is quite worthy of a place beside 
the two more recent of the romances named. It is written in 
the somewhat archaic style so often adopted for this kind of 
tale; and though Mr. Fletcher is not pedantically anxious t © 
avoid anachronisms of language or thought, the literary 
manner accomplishes very effectively its intended purpose,— 
the telling of the story as it might have been told by a simple- 
minded but intelligent and observant young Yorkshire farmer 
who was an eye-witness of the events which he records. Thus 
we have some vigorous incident-sketches illustrating the 
growth of disaffection to the Royal cause among the sturdy 
Yorkshire dalesmen, and most picturesque descriptions of the 
great fight at Marston Moor, the siege of Pontefract Castle 
and the scene in front of the banqueting-chamber at 
Whitehall on the eventful January 30th 1649. Mr. Fletcher 
gives us just a glimpse of the fiery Rupert, and several 
times we encounter the Huntingdonshire farmer whom 
William Dale, Royalist as he is recognises as one who 
will give to the world assurance of a man and a con- 
queror. There is not a little bright humour in the book, 
most of which is supplied by the good-natured coward 
and glutton, Ben Tuckett; and the picture of Rupert Wat- 
son, blind and mad, riding to his death, shows Mr. Fletcher 
to be a master of the terrible. When Charles the First was 
King is not merely a novel of promise: it is a very pleasant 
performance. 


The name of M. E. Francis is unknown to us, but the 
initials are, we should say, feminine; and the lady to 
whom they belong may be honestly congratulated upon 
her first attempt in fiction. There is nothing remarkable 
about Whither? except its title, which is to us an unsolved 
and apparently insoluble mystery; but it is, in the main, a 
very graceful] and pretty story. We say “in the main,” because 
we confess we are not greatly enamoured of the way in which 
Mrs. Francis sandwiches her village idyll between two slabs 
of rather lurid melodrama; and there seems something a 
little gratuitous in the sad ending. This, however, is a mere 
expression of personal feeling, which will not, and ought 
not, to count for much. All the chapters for the sake of 
which the book has evidently been written, are excellent. At 
the time of the Reformation, rural south-west Lancashire 
remained largely loyal to the old faith; and there are to this 
day various quiet villages which do not number a single Pro- 
testant among their inhabitants. In one of these, the much- 
suffering Virginia Wentworth finds herself installed, under 
an assumed name, as village schoolmistress, and the main 
incidents of the story arise naturally out of her anomalous 
position. Mrs. Francis sketches with humour and truthfulness. 
some simple types of Lancashire village life. The parish 
priest, Canon De Mévins, is a very winning figure which gives. 
us the impression of being a study from a living original,—as, 
indeed, do several of the portraits. Whither? is clearly 
an outcome of long and loving observation of the life 
depicted in it; a second book may show whether the author 
will succeed so well when she has to rely more largely upon 
invention. 





THE CANADIAN BEAVER.* 
INDIAN tradition ascribes the rescue of the world from its 
aqueous ages to the industry and intelligence of the beaver, 
the animal which first knew how to control and turn to account 
the opposing elements of land and water. The beavers were 
of gigantic size before the Great Spirit “smoothed them 
down ” to their present dimensions, after they had completed 
his work on the unfinished earth; and they, with their 
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fellow-workers, the musquash and the otter, dived and brought 
up the mud, and with it made mountains and lakes, caves 
and cataracts, dividing the land from the waters, while the 
envious spirits of evil pelted the Titan beavers with gigantic 
rocks, which still strew the plains and valleys with monstrous 
boulders of misshapen stone. If the legend needed any jus- 
tification beyond its picturesqueness and simplicity, a study of 
Mr. Martin’s work on The History and Traditions of the Cana- 
dian Beaver would almost bear out the Indian belief that the 
intelligence and mechanical skill of the beaver were prior and 
superior to that of man in the development of the New 
World. The exaggerated descriptions of the beaver-lodges and 
engineering feats given by the early French Canadians, hardly 
deserve the author’s condemnation; the works themselves are 
so complete and so ingenious, that the symmetrical additions 
of early explorers add but little to the facts which their in- 
complete observations only partially grasped. That a creature 
whose engineering structures were based, consciously or un- 
consciously, on principles only known to highly civilised man, 
should embellish them with conveniences known to half- 
civilised man, was a natural inference; and to credit the 
beaver with a wish to insert windows in the walls of his lodge 
was no great flight of fancy to men who had seen with their 
own eyes that the same animal could construct a dyke a mile 
long, with the precise section which human experience has 
determined to be that best adapted to resist the forces of pent-up 
water. Mr. Martin has so well fulfilled the promise of his title- 
page, to present an “ exhaustive monograph popularly written ” 
on the life and history of the beaver, that an attempt to follow 
the varied commercial, historical, and palwontological references 
in which the story of the beaver abounds, would be impossible. 
It will, perhaps, be sufficient to consider the main questions of 
the extraordinary intelligence exhibited by the animal, and 
the possibility of its preservation from the total destruction 
with which the species is now threatened. So far as the most 
careful modern observation shows, there is but one claim 
which has been seriously made for the beaver’s sagacity which 
is matter for doubt. It has been asserted that the animal 
always cuts the trees it selects, so that they may fall towards 
the water. There is evidence that this is not always the case. 
But trees growing near the water naturally tend to lean 
towards the stream, and naturally extend the heaviest growth 
of branches over the water, where light and space are greatest, 
and the greater number of those cut by the beavers would 
probably fall in that direction without any special provision. 
But the inseparable features of a beaver-colony, the dyke, or 
“dam,” and the less famous, but almost equally wonderful, 
“canal,” suggest an estimate of brain-power or inherited in- 
stinct for mechanics which an exhaustive examination of the 
facts heightens rather than diminishes. 


The object of the dam is to supply a temporary want,—not 
a permanent necessity always present to the beaver-mind. In 
summer, the beavers wander up the streams, finding food 
without difficulty. In winter, they require a permanent 
supply of water at a certain level, in which they can swim 
beneath the ice, store their supply of branches for food so as 
to be accessible without exposing themselves, and keep a 
“moat” round their lodges. Left to itself, the stream would 
run low in winter, when the freezing of the snow and earth 
stops the water-supply. Hence the necessity for the dam to 
maintain it at a constant level. Sach a train of arguments sup- 
poses a number of “concepts” in the beaver’s brain which 
would occur to no other animal. To carry it out efficiently, 
would puzzle most human beings not acquainted with engineer- 
ing. Moreover,the work must be done with the material at hand, 
‘go that beaver-dams are found built of branches and mud, 
of grass, of sand, and of mud only. To get the wood 
to the water-side, the beaver clears paths, or “ rolling. 
ways,” cuts a water-channel to meet and assist in the 
transportation of the wood, and in some cases actually makes 
a long canal for water-carriage and safe travelling. “Though 
the beaver-canal is not so popularly known,” writes Mr. 
Martin, ‘“‘and is more easily reconciled with instinct, it must 
not be supposed that it is a minor feature in the performances 
of this animal; it is almost incredible that a work, so ap- 
parently artificial, could have remained unnoticed till 1868, 
when Mr. Morgan published his valuable notes, so amply 
illustrating the works of the American beaver. When the 
colony has been settled quietly for many years, and has cut 
all the desirable trees close at hand, and further supplies are 








sometimes hundreds of yards away, the necessity for clear 
rolling ways and good canals is obvious.” No doubt the 
necessity is obvious,—but that does not explain the wonder 

that a small rodent animal should anticipate civilised man 

and make a road to bring commodities to its city, instead of 

shifting to a fresh encampment like the Red Indian himself, 

when supplies are exhausted. Our estimate of the individual 

intelligence of beavers must greatly depend on the power of 
adaptation shown by them in special cases. Mr. Martin seems to 
lean to the opinion that the creature is controlled by a dominant 
instinct which makes its action almost automatic, and alleges 

this want of adaptability as an insurmountable obstacle to 
its domestication. The instances given of its behaviour in 
captivity hardly justify such a conclusion. A tame beaver, 
kept as a pet in a trapper’s hut, “used to lie before the fire 
as contentedly as a dog. It was not till winter set in that it 
became a nuisance. Poor old Bill McHugh’s house was well 
ventilated, an open chink between the logs being thought very 
little of by himself and his family; but the beaver was very 
impatient of such negligence, and used to work all night at 
making things air-tight and comfortable, without much dis- 
crimination as to the materials it employed. If Bill or his 
guests went to bed leaving their mocassins and tichigans 
drying before the fire, they were certain to be found in the 
morning stowed away in some chink or cranny; and stray 
blankets and articles of clothing were found torn up for the 
same purpose.” ‘That was contrary to our notions of house- 
keeping, but the beaver’s wish to keep out the cold was not 
more “instinctive” than that of any squatter’s wife on a 
Surrey heath. The preparations made to meet the severe cold 
of the present winter by the beavers at the “ Zoo” in Regent’s 
Park are an odd mixture of cleverness and what seems too 
like the stupidity of “instinct.” Their “lodge” is partly their 
own building, and partly “ subsidised ” by the authorities. That 
is, it has a roof of corrugated iron supported by strong posts 
at the corners. The sides are carefully built up with branches 
set on end by the beavers themselves, and well plastered with 
mud, which they push in with their fore-paws and pat down 
hard. This year they have not only carried the plaster up to 
the “eaves ” of the house, but patted a quantity of mud down 
on the iron roof, a quite unnecessary labour, except on the 
assumption that there are joints in it which require filling. 
The whole is crowned with a pile of branches, which serves 
no useful purpose. Last year these beavers dug a canal from 
the stone-rimmed pond to one of the burrows running under 
their house. We were not able to see whether it actually 
joined the pond, or whether the rim of stone which divided it 
from the pool at the surface was continued downwards. In 
any case, they had managed to fill the canal with water, 
and had a clear waterway from the house to the edge of 
the pool. At the present moment, they are busy cutting 
through a poplar-stem; the largest chip of wood lying at 
its foot measured 3} in. Another stump is being carefully 
gnawed into fine sawdust, which is probably intended for 
bedding. 

If the beaver is to be saved from extermination, some means 
for its artificial preservation must be found, though, from the 
failure of the attempts made in Prussia and elsewhere in 
Central Europe to save the species—so late as 1725, an edict 
was published in Berlin prohibiting the destruction of the 
beavers of the Elbe—Mr. Martin is not hopeful of success, 
even in Canada. Lord Bute’s colony in the island from which 
he takes his title appear to have been less fortunate than was 
at first supposed. In 1883, when it was desired to send 
specimens to the Fisheries Exhibition, it was found that their 
numbers, as estimated by the work done, had been much 
exaggerated, and the enclosure was completely ransacked 
before a couple could be secured. One hundred and eighty- 
seven large trees were cut down by the beavers between 1874. and 
1878. In that time, they dammed a pool seventy-eight 
yards long, and constructed seven dykes, one having an 
embankment of 105 ft. Butin spite of the difficulties which 
their engineering industry presents to their would-be pre- 
servers, proposals for a “beaver-ranch” are still being 
discussed in Canada; and though experience forbids the hope 
that they can be kept for profit, sentiment may yet succeed in 
preserving the creature which has been adopted as the 
“totem ” of the pale-faces’ colony by the great Lakes. 
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EDMUND WALLER.* 
SACHARISSA, and the poetic passion she inspired in Edmund 
Waller, have been lately rescued from a partial oblivion, and 
a careful reprint of Waller’s poems, edited, with many in- 
teresting notes, by Mr. G. Thorn Drury, cannot fail to be 
acceptable to all lovers of English poetry. “Waller was 
smooth,” said Pope; but mere smoothness would not account 
for the extraordinary popularity accorded to the poet in 
his own time, in spite of the contemptible part he played 
after the discovery of the plot that bears his name. On 
his return from exile, Waller became once more the favourite 
poet, wit, and orator of his day, and on his tomb in 
Beaconsfield churchyard was inscribed, “Inter poetas sui 
temporis facile princeps.” Most of Waller’s poems are what 
we call occasional verses, and he piped to such trivial 
themes as “On a tree cut in paper,” or “A card that 
her Majesty tore at Ombre.” But beside these trifles are 
to be found many exquisite lyrics; as, for instance, the 
verses “To Amoret” and “To Phyllis,” not to speak of 
the famous “Go, Lovely Rose,” and lines “On a Girdle.” 
Dr. Johnson says of the “ Panegyric to My Lord Protector ” 
that “such a series of verses had rarely appeared before in 
the English language. Of the lines, some are grand, some 
are graceful, and all are —— though he goes on to 
observe characteristically, “its grdat fault is the choice of its 
hero.” Waller’s sympathies were generally with the winning 
side, and he was as ready to indite verses to “ His Majesty on 
his Happy Return,” as he was to eulogise “ His Highness the 
Lord Protector,” living or dead. Though the poet joined in 
an unsuccessful plot against the Parliament, he was a true 
lover of his country; and some of the best lines in the poem 
entitled “On a War with Spain,” were inspired by pride in 
the British Navy :— 
“Others may use the ocean as their road, 

Only the English make it their abode, 

Whose ready sails with every wind can fly 

And make a covenant with th’ inconstant sky ; 

Our oaks secure, as if they there took root, 

We tread on billows with a steady foot.” 

We can but admire the dexterity with which he praises 
alike rebellious subjects and restored Sovereign. Mr. Drury 
says, “It is difficult, indeed, to suppose that Waller’s two 
poems on.Cromwell were not inspired by genuine admiration 
and regret.” Yet he uses the same epithets for Charles when 
his turn came. ; 

He compares Cromwell to the most warlike of English 
princes,—an adroit piece of flattery, and one likely to tickle the 
ear of his Highness, as would also the concluding lines of the 
poem, “ On a War with Spain,” which suggest the prospect of 
a kingly crown, the carefully repressed climax of Cromwell’s 
ambition. Waller’s praise was equally, and probably with 
greater sincerity, at the service of Charles, though there was 
less to say, for as yet the King had only suffered the “sweet 
uses of adversity,” and the poet could only prophesy smooth 
thingstocome. Forgetting that he had recently sung of Crom- 
svell,— 

“While all your neighbour princes unto you 
Like Joseph’s sheaves, pay reverence and bow,” 
he wonders that England, “ become the scorn and hate of her 
proud neighbours,” could have lived without Charles. Even 
«The revolted sea 
Trembles to think she did your foes obey,” 
—a rhyme, by the way, that shows a change in our pronuncia- 
tion as clearly as Pope’s couplet :— 
“Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea.” 

The glow of the famous Panegyric somewhat outshone the 
paler lustre of the “ Happy Return,” and we are told that, 
when the King commented on the inferiority of the latter 
poem, Waller, with great readiness answered, “ Sir, we poets 
succeed better in fiction than in truth.” 

The poems on Sacharissa, “a maid high-born, and lovely as 
the blushing morn, of noble Sidney’s race,” and her beautiful 
home at Penshurst, where the poet sang his passion to the 
deer among the beeches, or watched Vandyck painting her in 
the “Shop of Beauty,” have immortalised the lady, and added 
unfading laurels to the poet’s crown :— 


“ What’s she, so late from Penshurst come, 
More gorgeous than the mid-day sun, 





*The Poems of Edmund Waller, Edited by G. Thorn Drury. London: 
GLavrence and Bullen, 








That all the world amazes ? 
Sure ’tis some angel from above, 
Or ’tis the Cyprian Queen of Love 

Attended by the Graces. 


To welcome her the Spring breathes forth 
Elysian sweets, March strews the earth 
With violets and posies, 
The sun renews his darting fires, 
April puts on her best attires, 
And May her crown of roses.” 
He sings to Sacharissa’s picture, to her painter, her friends, 
her servant, her coming and going, her sleeping or not sleep- 
ing, but in vain. The Lady Dorothy chose a wooer of higher 
degree, Lord Spencer, afterwards created Earl of Sunder- 
land, who was killed at the battle of Newbury. In later 
days we hear of another meeting between Mr. Waller and 
Sacharissa. “ When, Mr. Waller,” said the Dowager Countess 
of Sunderland, “will you write such beautiful verses to me 
again?” “When, Madam,” replied the poet, “your Ladyship 
is as handsome and young again.” This must surely be 
calumny,—so accomplished a courtier would have turned his 
answer more skilfully. His “ Love’s Farewell” is a more 
fitting close to the romance. 


There is a robustness in some of Waller’s verses, in spite of 
the classical allusions with which they abound, and which were 
but a reflex of the age when every woman was a nymph or a 
goddess, and the Muses were still invoked, that is a welcome 
relief from the flood of prettinesses, the songs of clouds, trees, 
birds, and flowers, poured out by our modern “ field poets.” 
Though he began both his Parliamentary and poetical career 
at an age when the present generation has hardly left school, 
he attained at once, and instinctively, a clear, harmoniously 
flowing style of his own. He had studied Fairfax’s translation 
of Tasso, and taking that poet as his model, revolted against 
the extravagant byperboles and rugged conceits of Donne and 
the earlier poets of the metaphysical school. He was among 
the first to bring into free use the “heroic couplet,” and, as 
he wrote in a book of his own poems :— 

« Lines rot composed as heretofore in baste, 
Polished like marble, shall like marble last.” 
This harmonious metre was the spring from whence flowed in 
later days Dryden’s “full-resounding line” and Pope’s epi- 
grammatic couplets, compressing, as it did, the sense into 
neatly-finished double verses, with distinct pause and correct 
emphasis, though occasionally halting and deficient in rhyme. 
The reign of rugged, involved images, and far-stretched similes 
was almost over, and Waller’s departure into newer and 
simpler ways was joyfully welcomed by his contemporaries, 
as we find in the preface to the second part of his Poems, 
printed in 1690 :—* The reader needs be told no more in com- 
mendation of these Poems, than that they are Mr. Waller’s, a 
name that carries everything in it that is either great or 
graceful in poetry. He was, indeed, the parent of English 
verse, and the first that showed us our tongue had beauty and 
numbers in it.” At the same time, as Mr. Drury remarks, 
“ Waller was sadly deficient in critical instinct as applied to 
the writings of others;” and we note a curious confirmation 
of that criticism in the poem “Of English Verse,” where he 
says :— 
* Poets that lasting marble seek 

Must carve in Latin or in Greek ; 

We write in sand, our language grows, 

And, like the tide, our work o’erflows. 


Chaucer his sense can only boast, 

The glory of his numbers lost! 

Years have defaced his matchless strain ; 

And yet he did not sing in vain.” 
The verdict of succeeding years has pronounced differently. 
Chaucer is studied and lectured on, while Waller had ceased to 
be accessible except in second-hand bookshops. As one of the 
makers of English verse, Waller has a claim on our respect 
and admiration, and the lines he wrote at the ripe age of 
eighty-three, “ Of the last verses in the book,” have no small 
share in that respect; but he has no claim to be a teacher. He 
is free from the grossness that disfigures the writings of many 
authors of his day, and pleases chiefly by his method of con- 
struction and the choice of incidents that he illuminates in 
graceful and appropriate verses, as well as by the few more 
ambitious poems to which reference has already been made. 
Though only removed by two decades from Spenser, we can 
see a great stride forward in the language which, when the 
spelling is modernised, is free from all archaic and obsolete 
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words. Mr. Drury has omitted one poem hitherto ascribed to 
Waller, and included some verses for the first time, the whole 
text being revised and edited with minute care. 





TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF GILD LIFE.* 

Tus title of this work is, perhaps, too ambitious. The book 
really contains a summary of the history of the Guild in this 
country, with speculations as to its origin, and a full account 
of the Hull Guilds and Trading Companies. It is very well 
printed, and is furnished with several pretty illustrations, 
which cannot, however, be said to possess more than local in- 
terest. An index anda list of authorities have been added, 
and references are very carefully given on each page. This 
is, in fact, an excellent example of the useful work which a 
careful man interested in the antiquities of his locality may 
do by choosing a subject and gathering what records remain. 
Traditions, names of fields and pathways, customs, and 
especially old words and phrases, are rapidly passing away, 
and if they are to be recorded at all, it must be by local 
antiquarians. It is, of course, given to very few to be his- 
torians; but care and patience are the chief requirements in 
the editor of local manuscripts or the recorder of dialects. 


In the introductory portion of the book, Mr. Tiaambert tries 
to trace a connection between English and Roman Guilds. 
The chapters (ii. and iii.) in which this is attempted, form an 
interesting summary of the points common to guilds of varied 
origin ; but the result cannot, as Mr. Lambert (p. 56) confesses, 
be said to be conclusive; and, in fact, on wider grounds one can 
say that in all probability the only similitude which can have 
existed might be expected on a priori grounds, speaking as 
we would speak of all very widely distributed institutions. 
The principle of Guild Association is clearly not Teutonic in 
its origin; nor is it Roman, or Indian. The Guild is found so 
generally that it is much more likely to be a purely natural 
development, occurring wherever a certain advance has been 
made from the patriarchal condition,—a development merely 
clothing with new rules and new uses the meetings which seem 
t> have been common to men of all religions. The Guild 
develops unconsciously ; and, being a natural growth, presents 
local features ; and its rules have considerable diversity. As 
time goes on its principle becomes extended; it may or may 
not from the first have any connection with an industry or 
branch of commerce; in large towns it becomes powerful, 
absorbing all the mercantile life of the place; at last, owing 
to the reorganisation of industries and the growth of new 
modes of trading, it becomes dangerous, and is made power- 
less. In England the latest stage was reached practically in 
1547. It is not correct to claim a continuity of guild-life 
throughout the whole Tudor period. The Craft guilds were 
swept away by 1 Edward VI., c. 14, and the Companies which 
were reorganised later are a new foundation on a different 
basis. This Professor Cunningham has shown. The statutes 
abundantly show that the old workman of 1550 was practi- 
cally free to work where he wished. 

An exceedingly interesting feature of guild-life was its con- 
nection with the local authority. The guild merchant,—was 
it a private association or was it really the Borough Corpora- 
tion? In this matter, Mr. Lambert follows Dr. Gross and 
Professor Cunningham in holding that the question is a purely 
local one. The guild sometimes so overshadowed the town 
authorities that they appear in the capacity of its servants. 
In other places the guild merchant is merely the standing 
committee for trade. Its principle was that of monopoly, and 
it was obviously regarded as a privilege which had been bought 
and paid for; but it is none the less incorrect to describe the 
guild and the town as identical. 

All guilds had a religious side, and many existed solely for 
religious and social purposes. In some sprang the germs of 
educational movements which might have had an important 
history if not somewhat rashly destroyed. If the reader 
wishes to supplement the somewhat scanty information con- 
tained in Mr. Lambert’s seventh and eighth chapters, he can 
do so from Bishop Hobhouse’s Somerset Churchwarden’s 
Accounts, or from Mr. Emanuel Green’s edition of The Survey 
and Rental of the Somerset Chantries. If Mr. Lambert had 
consulted the latter, and found in a place as small as Cros- 
combe seven guilds, he would not find it difficult to accept 





the statement of Mr. Rye that there were seventy-five in 
Lynn Regis. The existence of these country guilds, taken 
together, perhaps, with the monastic charities, and the 
ideas which were the legacy of a feudal age, supplies 
the only explanation of the interval which intervened 
between the break-up of feudalism, and the passing of the 
Poor-Laws. Perhaps, however, Mr. Lambert felt that any 
detailed account of village guild-life, unconnected with Hull, 
would be out of proportion in a work of this kind. His 
translation of the return made, in 1388, to the King’s writ by 
the Guild of St. John the Baptist (p. 112), shows fully how 
effectual an assistance the guild-system was to the poor, and 
how well it must have encouraged the habit of self-help. This 
guild was, in fact, a properly organised benefit-club, and held 
its feast once a year. It was open to men and women, and its 
rules provided for quarterly subscriptions from the hale, and 
weekly payments to the sick members. It flourished, had a 
guildhall, and maintained its own priest, as the manner was, 
to say masses for the souls of the members. 

The documents which Mr. Lambert has printed comprise 
the “ Compositions,” or re-settlements of fifteen trades, and 
furnish a very useful and complete collection. This collection 
comprises, it is true, no statutes of a very early date, but they 
are almost all taken at the same time, and hence give a very 
complete picture of town-life at the close of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries. If we add to this the 
fact that Hull was always one of the staple ports for England, 
and a seat of the Brotherhood of St. Thomas 4 Becket, or mer- 
chant adventurers, we see that its institutions are very repre- 
sentative. It had also a merchants’ guild of its own, called 
the Guild of St. George, of which the statutes are printed by 
Mr. Lambert, and bear date 1499. A book of this kind is 
largely composed of materials for others to use, and from what 
we have said it will be clear that Mr. Lambert’s work will 
serve others who labour in the same field, and will also be 
interesting to local antiquaries. 





RUGBY FOOTBALL.* 

Ir was with a certain amount of misgiving that we discovered 
ourselves, in the opening chapter of this excellent work, 
groping, under the guidance of its editor, for the origines of 
the game, the later developments of which are so fully and 
admirably set forth in the body of the book. We say “with 
misgiving” of set purpose, for there is no finality about these 
antiquarian researches. To Mr. Marshall’s credit, then, it 
must be stated that he has shown great moderation in his 
historical researches, and rests content with carrying back the 
game to the time of the Roman occupation of Britain. For 
this modest pedigree we should be thankful, for it would have 
been so easy to find in football a relic of primeval sun-worship, 
or, rather, sun-persecution, the severe treatment to which the 
ball is subjected representing the hostile feelings of northern 
savages towards the orb of day in consequence of his prolonged 
absenteeism. 

Mr. Marshall makes out a good case for his ingenious theory 
that Rugby football is the lineal descendant of the Roman 
game of harpastum—the etymology of which points to a 
Greek source—and as such is the most ancient of all the 
popular sports of the present day. He also justly points out 
that our great English schools have been the fons et origo of 
modern football, and that the chief founders and promoters 
of football clubs have been old schoolboys. With regard to 
Rugby itself, it is interesting to learn, on such good authority 
as that of Mr. Guillemard—an old Rugbeian, an International, 
and a pillar of the Rugby Union—that the famous description 
of the match, Schoolhouse v. School, in Tom Brown’s School- 
days, still remains a locus classicus, in spite of many minor 
changes brought about in the fifty odd years that have elapsed 
since the date of the supposed match. The diverse beauties of 
the two Eton games, and of the varieties in vogue at Winchester 
and Harrow, are descanted on with enthusiasm by former 
members of those schools ; but in spite of detailed descriptions, 
diagrams, and photographs, the results are bewildering. The 
Etonian places the Eton game first as a game for boys; the Har- 
rovian holds the Harrow game to be the best for the school, 
which, as he safely remarks, is the chief thing ; and the Wyke- 
hamist endorses the criticism of a colleague on the game of 
“ Six-and-six ” as affording the most perfect field for the display 
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of youthful vigour. Quite one of the most valuable chapters in 
the book is that contributed by Dr. Almond, the Head-master 
of Loretto School, on Rugby football in Scotch schools. The 
extraordinarily large number of famous University football- 
players turned out by Fettes and Loretto within the last 
dozen years may be gathered from the following facts. The 
two schools between them number only 330 boys, and yet, 
within the last eleven years,a period during which Rugby 
football at Oxford and Cambridge has been at its zenith, 
they have provided exactly eleven captains to the two Univer- 
sities, while in the season of 1889-90, exactly one-third of the 
two teams were Fettesian-Lorettonians. Even more remark- 
able is the record of Merchiston. “I have no hesitation,” 
says Dr. Almond, “in saying that in recent years I believe 
the best football in. the world has been played at Merchiston. 
Few of its boys go to English Universities, and they commonly 
leave school younger than is the case at Loretto and Fettes. 
Still, with only about one hundred and thirty boys in all, it 
has held its own in Scotch school championships against the 
far superior numbers and greater age of Fettes, and has com- 
pletely distanced Loretto. Since 1880, when the three schools 
first began to play each other regularly, Merchiston has. won 
the championship six times, Fettes thrice, and Loretto twice, 
the remaining year being a tie between Merchiston and 
Fettes.” We may here add that Dr. Almond is a strong 
advocate for inter-school matches, a view which he owns is 
not shared by the head-masters of the great English schools. 
From his very interesting and weighty remarks on the physi- 
cal and moral value of the special training carried out in the 
Scotch schools during the football season, we will extract one 
passage :-— 

“Tt has come to be understood, even by the smallest boys, that 
a place in any of the teams cannot usually be gained without a 
good deal of trouble and self-denial. Small schools also become 
aware that they cannot hope for football eminence unless they 
bring, not only a select few, but the whole mass of their boys into the 
fittest possible condition. The desire to do this, therefore, gives rise 
to sanitary rules of various kinds. Regular exercise in all weathers 
is insisted upon; boys are encouraged to sleep with open windows, 
and schoolrooms are kept fresh and airy. And, perhaps, above all, 
the importance of a proper dietary becomes evident; and the de- 
testable and loathsome habit of “grubbing” all sorts of un- 
wholesomes, even between meals, becomes warred against not 
only by masters, but by prefects and by public opinion. Why so 
many public schoolmasters permit unlimited “grubbing,”’ and 
yet regard the less injurious vice of smoking as one of the gravest 
of school offences, is more than I can comprehend. I think, also, 
that it is becoming evident to the more far-sighted menin my own 
profession, that attention to matters of this kind produces benefits 
of a higher order than any football excellence. And this very 
fact serves to strengthen and perpetuate the foundations on which 
really good school football rests. On the indirect bearing of all 
this on school morality I need scarcely enlarge to all who know 
anything about schools.” 


Dr. Almond, we may add, holds strong views on the in- 
jurious effect of recent football legislation :—* By increasing 
the pace it has also increased its most serious danger, which 
is not to the limbs but to the heart.” He vehemently, and we 
think rightly, protests against the discouragement of dropping, 
one of the most beautiful and scientific features of the game; 
but he frankly admits, on the other hand, that the deve- 
lopment of “passing,” and of combined play generally, has 
fostered unselfishness. All schoolmasters should read this 
admirable chapter. It vindicates systematic athletic training 
on the safest and soundest grounds. 


Mr. Arthur G. Guillemard discourses on the foundation and 
early years of the Rugby Football Union—quorwm pars magna 
fuit—in a genial and straightforward fashion, interspersing 
his narrative with an abundance of appropriate and amusing 
anecdote. He is very frank on the alleged roughness and 
dangers of the game, but meets the arguments of the objec- 
tors fairly and squarely, and makes it clear that the Rugby 
Union has invariably set its face against rough or vicious play. 
The codification of the rules of the game, and its develop- 
ment, are carefully traced in this and subsequent chapters. 
The reduction of the number of players, and, far more im- 
portant still, the introduction and perfection of the “ passing” 
game, has simply revolutionised Rugby football. Individualism 
has yielded to collectivism. ‘The whole tendency of modern 
play,” as Mr. Arthur Budd says, “has been to weld a football 
team into a machine.” Whether the component parts of that 
machine are as good as they used to be, even five years ago, 
Mr. Budd is inclined to doubt. The modern game puts a 
premium on pace pure and simple. And yet, though very 








pretty to watch, it has fewer really thrilling moments. The 
wonderful drop-kicking of Messrs. Freeman, Stokes, and 
Tristram, is already a thing of the past, a necessary result of 
the greater swiftness of the game and the rule which assigns 
fewer points to a dropped goal than a goal fromatry. We 
must pass over the very readable account of International 
Matches and Players from the pens of Mr. Guillemard and 
Mr. Budd, full of “appreciations” of the styles of many 
famous players. The chapters on International Football in 
Scotland and Wales are good reading, but the Irish chapter is 
quite the most entertaining thing in the whole book. Mr. 
McCarthy’s exordium is quite delicious :— 

“Football in Ireland may be said: to consist of three parts,— 

Rugbeian, Associationist, and Gaelic. The rule of play in these 
organisations has been defined as follows :—in Rugby, you kick 
the ball; in Association, you kick the man if you cannot kick the 
ball; and in Gaelic, you kick the ball if you cannot kick the man. 
This puts the present procedure and position of the rival devotees 
into a nutshell. The Associationists are mainly confined to 
Belfast, where they form a body which it would be as difficult to 
convict of professionalism as it would be for them to prove that 
they are amateurs. The Gaels are a free and festive community, 
who have their head-quarters at Clonturk Park, Drumcondra, 
county Dublin. This park is conveniently situated between 
Glasnevin graveyard and the Mater Misericordia Hospital. A 
man has been known to pass from the football field direct to the 
hospital, and from the hospital to the cemetery; another match 
being then got up to raise funds for the benefit of the next-of-kin, 
thus running the risk of killing a few more for the benefit of the 
deceased.” 
Mr. MacCarthy’s account of the financial difficulties of the 
Irish Football Union—one escapade in a waxwork show after 
an international match cost them no less than £50—and his 
description of the match in 1875, in which almost all the 
Northerners wore beards, are immensely funny. Ireland de- 
feated England for the first time in 1887, and in connection 
with this match Mr. MacCarthy tells the following anecdote ; 
—‘ Never was a team so determined to win as the Irish one was 
on this occasion...... McCauley, of Limerick, was chosen 
for a place amongst the forwards, and, as he had already had his 
holidays, he could only devise the expedient of getting married 
in order to obtain the necessary leave of absence.” The short 
accounts of various eminent Irish players are very out- 
spoken, and often very amusing, e.g., “ Nor must we omit Oliver 
Stokes, of the Cork Bankers, who, considering his oppor- 
tunities, achieved the unimpeachable character of being not 
only a sincere shover, but a certain scorer.” Messrs. Vassall 
and Marriott treat, as none are better qualified to do, 
of Rugby football at Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
volume is completed by chapters of Metropolitan and county 
football. 

As to the future of football, Mr. Arthur Budd, who writes 
with a most engaging fervour, takes, on the whole, a rather 
gloomy view. The game is already suffering from the defects 
of its qualities. The “sincere shover” is dying out, and, 
worst of all, the game is menaced by the introduction of pro- 
fessionalism. Mr. Budd is a red-hot opponent of the hireling 
football player, and we, for one, most cordially endorse his 
eloquent and slashing indictment of this strange revival of 
gladiatorial games. In the Association game, professionalism 
has been legitimised, with the result that in the whole of the 
North of England and the Midlands there is not a single 
amateur football eleven. The teams who represent the 
leading towns are largely, in some cases entirely, drawn 
from across the Border, and retained at high salaries to 
make sport for the populace. We are really almost on 
a level with the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, who im- 
port the players of pelota from the Basque provinces at 
enormous fees; and we have no doubt that if a Parliamentary 
candidate were to pledge himself to introduce a bill for the 
payment by the State of these hireling teams, he would meet 
with cordial support in certain districts. The cry of “A Free 
Breakfast Table plus Free Football” would, after all, be only 
a return to Panem et Circenses. We cannot conclude this 
notice more appropriately than by transcribing the following 
sentence from Mr. Budd’s brilliant vindication of sport for 
sport’s sake :—‘‘ Scores and ‘ gates’ are not, thank goodness, 
the Alpha and Omega of our game; and the great game of 
football of either code was never invented by the school-boy, 
who was the fons et origo of both, to provide a livelihood for 
professionals and exclude amateurs, or to become a medium of 
speculation for gate-money financiers.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 

In the illustrated magazines for January there is not a great 
deal that calls for notice. The English Illustrated Magazine has a 
little design for “ Orpheus with his Lute,” by Mr. R. A. Bell, which 
is very graceful and charming.——One or two of Renouard’s illus- 
trations to Mr. Theodore Child’s article in Harper on “ Proletarian 
Paris” are good.—Mr. and Mrs. Pennell finish their romantic 
gipsy quest in the Century. The moonlight effect of a Roumanian 
dance, and the other of the ’cello going home, are striking.—— 
Mr. Walter Crane writes on “ Design,” with illustrations, in the 
Magazine of Art. Messrs. Virtue ask us to state that the Art 
Journal is still published by them. The editorship only has 
changed hands. 

Burke's Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage for 1893. (Harrison, 
Pall Mall )—The new edition of this most useful book of 
reference is as complete, and, as far as we can judge, as accurate 
as of old. It is brought up to date with scrupulous care, and, to 
our minds, is the most convenient of all books of the kind, except, 
indeed, that it omits, out of politeness, all ladies’ ages. The 
editor notes in his Introduction that during the past year sixteen 
baronies have been created, some of which, we fancy, are already 
forgotten. Atleast, we should like to know how many English- 
men remember the family name of Lord Llangattock. 

Bygone England: Social Studies in its Historic Byways and High- 
ways. By William Andrews. (Hutchinson and Co.)—The author 
of this series of sketches has put them pleasantly together, and 
though there is no pretence of any great research, they will amuse 
and instruct people who are fond of things ancient. The writer 
obviously keeps a note-book, and this is the result; some pages 
are much better than others, but all are interesting. Mr. Sala, 
to whom the book is dedicated, might doubt the statement that 
Sedan chairs were called so from the town of Sedan; and is it right 
to say that Henry IV. landed in this country on July 4th, 1399? 
On p. 34, 1775 ought to read 1766. The story on p. 107 is 
often told of a lady in a hansom cab. If Mr. Andrews wishes to 
supplement his illustrations of manners in days gone by, he might 
be referred to Wood’s “‘ Life and Times,” which the Oxford His- 
torical Society is publishing under the editorship of Mr. Clark. 
The difficulty, however, in books of this kind arises rather from 
the quantity of matter than from its rarity, and in much Mr. 
Andrews has chosen well. 
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O S L E R 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2# to 4 guineas a week, 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 


(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 








Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY oF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 8 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Sonchong Tea, Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate, Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and f t Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congou, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Dasjesliag Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which io 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, b post’ or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters. Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 
BROWNINQ’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 
Eyes”? (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of 
charge, at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective 
vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 dail , excepting on Saturdays. Anappoint- 
ment in writing is desirable in the case o those coming from a distance. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 
(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 17.0, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 ... £3873,700,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,600,000. INSTI TUTI Oo N. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esrp, 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 














INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
: All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 


ture uow bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
hay ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MARK. 


cation t 
; ’D ENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The LAST WEEK of the WINTER EXHIBITION, 5 Pall 


Mali East, from 10 till 5, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ONDON LIBRARY.—LIBRARIAN and SECRETARY 
WANTED, who will be expected to give his whole time to bi: duties. 
Salary, £400 per annum. Candidates must apply by letter only. They should 
state age, previous experience, special qualifications, and other particulars, and 
enclose a copy of not more than four testimonials. 

Letters, sealed and marked “ Librarianship,” to be addressed, not later than 
Friday, February 2tth, to the Committee of the London Library, St. James’s 
Square, London. N.B.—No application by or on behalf of a candidate is to be 
made to any individual member of the Committee. 








ISS WOODMAN’S CLASS, 13 Somerset Street, Port- 
man Square, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (exclusively). Preparatory 
for the Public weneaninte both in studies and in outdoor sports. 





Messrs. LIBERTY invite inspection of 
their ENGLISH-MADE SILKS and BRO- 
CADES, comprising exclusive designs and 


LIBERTY & CO. 
ENGLISH-MADE 


BROC ADES colour-combinations, 
reg ? The new ENGLISH SILKS are MODERATE 
DINNER, EVENING, and In cost, bright, soft, substantial, and 
RECEPTION DRESSES. graceful, 


LIBERTY and CO, 


Regent Street, London, W. 








DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


MALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the sons of 
gentlemen for SALE. Suitable for lady or gentleman; in one of the 
healthiest and most popular London suburbs (N.W.) Only small ‘capital required 
for good-will, furniture, and fixtures,—Address, “ A, P.,” 15 Arlington Road, N.W 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENOESTER. 
ished by Ro Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
PRs nth intending Colonists, &. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 
For Pro! us, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL, 
SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 31st, 1893, 





COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
wi admi ted in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian daoragh Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, at the College. 


RS INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined fu. Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS of from £75 
to £50, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 5th to 8th. 

For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 

J. L, OLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 














PUBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M A., Head-Master. 





HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL. 
The Registrar, Miss A. G. COOPER, bas now on the books several good appoint- 
ments for Schools and Families, and also names of teachers, special and general, 
School and Private. Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers 
are admitted to the Registry. 





EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


| adaladine COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS,. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April. 


ING@’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarships 
: at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. TWO 
EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually. Scholarships in July and December 
A New Library and Museum have recently been opened. Terminal Fee, Twenty- 
five Guineas. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Pablic Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according toage, Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

Pinsground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 














EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER sTREET, W. 
AFTERNOON LECTURES, Open to Ladies and Gentlemen, 

A Course of FOUR POPULAR LECTURES on Astronowy, entitled “ REVE- 
LATiQNS of the TELKt COPE,” Illustrated by Lime-Lizht Lantern Views, will 
be given by F. Womack, B.Sc., M.B. Lond., cn THURSDAY AFTERNOONS, be- 
ginning Thursday, Jan. 26tb, at 4.30 Fee for the Course, 5;.; any Single Lecture, 23. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Se:retary. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—_ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—By an Examination held simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 9h, about THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying frem 60 guineas to £10. Open to Boys under 15 (seniors), or under 14 
(juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—Fer further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Kossall, Fleetwood. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terme, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &.—Address, Mr. G. B 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 


AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BKULKORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities ay ena by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 











THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 
(PRICE ONE PENNY), 


The New High-Class Liberal Evening Newspaper, will be 
published on TUESDAY NEXT, January 31st. 


The Westminster Gazette is founded by Mr.Grorar Newnss, M.P., 
to preserve the political continuity of the Pall Mall Gazette, which 
has recently changed proprietor, policy, and staff. It will be edited 
by Mr. E. T. Cook, late editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, assisted by 
his former staff. 


The Westminster Gazette will be the only Penny Liberal Evening 
Newspaper now appearing in London. 


The Daily Parliamentary Sketch in the Westminster Gazette will 
be of special interest, and will be illustrated by Mr. F. CARRUTHERS 
Govutp, the popular political caricaturist, with sketches taken from 
the Gallery and in the Lobby of the House of Commons, 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET 


(PRICE SIXPENCE) 
Will be published on THURSDAY NEXT, February 2nd. 


The Westminster Budget is similarly founded to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the Pall Mall Budget. It will be conducted by Mr. 
Cuaries Morury, the late editor of that journal, who will be 
assisted by the whole of his former staff of artists. 


The Westminster Budget will retain all the characteristics of 
Popular Illustrated Journalism, but it will appear in a greatly 
enlarged form, and will be printe1 on the finest art paper. The 
greatest care will be taken in the presentation of its illustrations, 
and no effort will be spared to make it in every way the most 
attractive and readable of Illustrated Newspapers. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, Westminster 
Gazette and Westminster Budget, Tudor Street, E.C. 











NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. FEBRUARY, 13¢5. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
Yo4. 
By Joseph Arch, M.P. 
Edited by his Nephew, 


By W. M. Acworth. 


Lorps arp LAROURERS, 
fous Unrustissep LETTER: OF HEINE. 
Tne New PriestHoop. By “+-uida,’ 
RatLway Racks AND BriTIsH TRADE, 
THE BIBLE ON THE STaGs. 
J. By Alexandre Dumas (fils), de ’ Académie Francaise, 

II. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 

Ill. By Henry Arthnr Jones, 
JN DEFENCE OF THE CaRINOLINE, By Lady Jerne, 
THe Limuris oF Reautsm in Ficz1on. By Paul Bourget. 
On BimetaLuism: a Reply. BySir William Houldsworth, Bart., M.P. 
In THE Ear y Forties. By Mrs. Simpson. 
Tue CHILD: EN OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By John Law. 
Stupy tw Cuaracter: His HigHNESS ABBAS PasHA, KHEDIVE. 
mf By Andrew Lang. 


TRE ‘Dasma, By A. B. Walkley. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co.,, 
LONDON. 





MR. NORMAN GALE 


CONTRIBUTES TO 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


Of this week (January 27th) a Lively Poetical Rejoinder to the Critics who have 
accused him of Transgressing Mrs. Grundy’s Social Laws in his recently pub- 
lished ‘‘ Country Muse.” In the same number of “‘ The LITERARY WORLD,” 
Mr. GALE reviews Mr. Buchanan’s “* Wandering Jew.” 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 








—@~——. 
QuTsIDE PaGcE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

£ s.d. 2s. d, 
OEE: csncasacsis sntiibeeeatans seeeee 1010 O]| Narrow Columz .... 310 @ 
Half-Page ........ we 5 5 O| Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Page .......000ee sore 212 6] Quarter-Column .... 017 6 

ComPANIEs, 
Outside Page ....cccccccccssercee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ...cccccsesrrseeser £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net 
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ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


IN the KEY of BLUE, and other Prose 


Essays. By Joun AppinaTon Symonps. Cover (bluebells and laurel) de- 
signed by C. 8. Ricketts. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


RENUNCIATIONS. (A CHEMIST in the 
SUBURBS—A CONFIDENCE at the SAVILE—The NORTH COAST and 
ELEANOR.) By Freperick WepMORE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Also 50 
Copies Large-Paper, 103. 6d. net (a few remain). [Now ready, 

* Studies from the life—pictures which make plain to ussome of the innermost 
workings of the heart...... The whole book belongs to the very highest order of 
imaginative work in prose.”’—Academy. 


POEMS. By Mrs. Meynell. 550 Copies 


(500 for sale), feap. 8vo, 5s. net. Also 50 Copies Hand-made Paper, 12s. 6d. 
net. [Now ready. 


The RHYTHM of LIFE, and other Essays. 


By Mrs. MEyNELL. 550 Copies (500 for sale), feap. 8vo, 5s, net. Also 50 
Copies Hand-made Paper, 12s, 6d, net. [Now ready. 


/ 
SALOME: Tragédie en un Acte, Par 
Oscar WitpeE. First Edition, limited to 600 Copies (500 of which are for 
sale) for Paris and London. 8vo, wrapper, 5s. net. LImmediately. 
*,* “Salomé” has been accepted by Madame Sarah Bernhardt, but, as is well 
known, the Lord Chamberlain refused the licence, 


SILVERPOINTS (POEMS). By John Gray. 
Cover (water and willow leaves) and initial letters designed by C. 8. 
Ricketts. Limited Edition, long 12mo, 7s. 6d. net, Also 25 Copies on Van 
Gelder Paper, bound in English vellum, £1 1:. net. [Immediately. 

*,* The build of this Book has been founded throughout on the Aldine Italic 

Books. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, Vigo Street, W. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 














Terms of Subscription, 


: Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
ingdom ... sia a ° re woe © Oss 014 8...... 072 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c.... ay) ose aa oes map: RO) IO: cosas 015 38...... ey 8 

NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 

Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 

Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 

















BRAND & Cos AISAUCH, BENGER’S FOOD 
: FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


Sours, PRESERVED PRO. | 
VISIONS, and 


ee MEATS. Also, 








| eameaiee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


r[URTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.”’ 
—London Medical Record. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 


Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, price 2s, 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. Bya Lapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, Hami.ton, Kent, 
and Co., Limited. 


CHEAP BOOKS, 
Threepence Discount in the shilling off the pub- 
lished prices of NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, excepting those published 
at net prices. A large and choice stock, many in 
handsome calf and morocco bindings, suitable for 
resents, well displayed in show rooms, to select 
rom, Export and country orders punctually executed, 








GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 





Cc O 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc OA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
GILBERT & FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


{es WILL HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS SINCE 1849 PAID, FOR 











in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 


ome eg on application to DUNVILLE and OO., | USE 


imited, Roya Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.0O. 


URES of BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
CONSUMPTION, and COUGHS by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S WAFERS.—Mr. Clifton, 45 Fleet Street, 
Bury, writes:—“I have great pleasure in recom- 
mending the Wafers, knowing that they are a sure 
remedy, &c.” In asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, gout, rheumatism, and all hysterical | 
and nervous complaints, instant relief and a rapid 


F R 





cure are given by Dr. Locock’s Wafers, which taste gir O, A, OAMERON, M.D., says:—I have never 
| tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


—— by all Druggists, at 1s, 1jd. and 
s. 9d, per box. 


PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. EPOSITS, r 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
£3,200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W._D. MASSY, } biiieie: 


Y J S A. VIAN, 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1551. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 














A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





BROWN & POLSON’S 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. eee 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 








if OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Tue 

CHIEF WonDER OF MopeEerN Times.—This 
incomparable Medicine increases the appetite, 
strengthens the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects 


biliousness, and prevents flatulency, purifies the 
C O R N F LO U R system, invigorates the nerves, and reinstates sound 
health The enormous demand for these Pills 


Has 85 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 





throughout the globe astonishes everybody, and a 
single trial convinces the most sceptical that no 
medicine equals Holloway’s Pills in its ability to re- 





move all complaints incidental to the human race, 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. Damegtt and UpnHam’s, 283 | They area blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to all 


who labour under internal or external disease. The 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.4.; Tus INTERNATIONAL Nuws Company, 93 and | Dirigcation of the blood, removal of all restraints 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Musses. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York Oity, | from the secretive organs, and gentle aperient action, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subseriptions are recewed. 


are the prolific sources of the extensive curative 
range of Holloway’s Pills, 





ROE” RDS canines 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1893. 
1, Diana Tempest. Chaps. 4.6, 
2.To “A J. A.” 
3, A Cuat witH Dr. Nanser. 
4, A Packet OF OLD LETTERS. 
5, JoEL GARSIDE. 
6. § Gorye Home.” 
7, Lapy GRANTLEY. 
8 Squire JACK. 
9, THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
10, Love’s SERVICE. 
11, Sir Re@inaLp’s ROMANCE. Chaps. 7-11. 
*,* Cases for binding the Volume of Temple Bar can 


be obtained of all Booksellers, 
price 1s, each, 


RicuaRD BentLey and Son, New Burlington Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 928. FEBRUARY 1893. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
EariscourT: A NOVEL OF ProvincraL Lire, Chaps, 
ATHANASIA IN SEARCH OF A CREED, By H. E. M. 
Stutfield. 

ScANDAL ABOUT QUEEN FuizaneTH. By Andrew 
Lang. 

WINTER SUNSHINE. By Hon. Gertrude Boscawen, 


Dante Rossetti AND MR. WILLIAM BELL Scott. By 
John Skelton, C.B., LL.D. 


A DEFEATED TRANSCENDENTALIST. By G. Dunn, 
Re-voLuTion. By “E. H. T.” 


SamveL BranpraM, Master or Arts, By Rev. W. 
K. R. Bedford, 


WoLveEs anD WILD Boars tin MopERN France. By 
Thomas R. R. Stebbing. 


SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE.—No, 2. 
QuEEN Mary’s Houprast. 


Tue REBELLION IN YEMEN. By Walter B, Farris. 
ELECTION PETITIONS, 


Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 





On January 17th, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
Price 4s, 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

JANUARY, 1893. 

CONTENTS. 
1, Brstican STUDIES IN THE MippLE AGEs, By 
T. G. Law. 

2. Firesnire, By J. H. Crawford. 
3. THE Low Deatu-rate. By Alfred J. H. Crespi. 
4, Simon FrasER—Lorp Lovat. By Wm. Donald- 


son, 

5. Toe ORIGIN OF THE MuDI#ZVAL BELIEF IN 
Witcucrart. By F. Legge. 

§. Toe WeppinG-Tour OF James VI. In Norway. 
By A. H, Millar, F.S.A. 

7. THe ANTHROPOLOGICAL HIsTORY OF EUROPE. 
By J. Beddoe, LL.D. 

8, THe Scotcu EpucaTion DEPARTMENT. By Prin- 
cipal Donaldson, LL.D. 

9, SUMMARIES OF ForRkIGN REVIEWS. 

10. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


ALEXANDER GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty 
pe Queen, Paisley; and 26 Paternoster Square, 
ondon, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
OonTENTS. FEBRUARY, 2s, 6d. 

MARRYING IN THE VALLEY. By Alfred Austin. 

FrencH LEssONS FOR ENGLISH POLITICIANS. By 
Frank H. Hill, 

THe TyRaNNy OF THE ParaGRaPH. By Arthur 
Waugh, 

Current Sopuisms azsouT Lasour. By Henry 
Gourlay. 

ELEcTRICITY IN CounTRY Houses. By Earl Russell 
and B. H. Thwaite, C.E. 

Tue EPIstLes OF THE Maupi, By Colonel Turner, 





AGRICULTURE AND Economics. By C. A. O.ipps, Q.0. 
EXTRAVAGANCE IN Dress. By Lady Jeune, 
THE Private LIFE OF AN EMINENT POLITICIAN, 
By Edouard Rod. In four parts. Part III, 
AMONG THE Books. CoRRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co.,, Ltd., 13 Waterloo 
Place, S.W. 





Monthly, price 3d.; or, post-free, 33d. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 


Edited by E, 8. BEESLY. 





The NUMBER for FEBRUARY will contain :— 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF FXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS 
—II. By Dr. J. H. Bridges, 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, By 
Frederic Harrison. 


THE House or Lorps. By the Bditor, 


THE Causes or MopERN MILITARISM, By the 
Editor, 


REEVES and TcRNER, 196 Strand. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they have just published 
Mr. RICHARD PRYCE’S New Novel, “ TIME AND 
THE WOMAN,” which can be obtained at all Libraries, 


Pryce.—TIME and the WOMAN. By Ricuarp Pryce, Author of “ Miss Max. 
well’s Affections,” “The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


*€Mr. Pryce’s work recalls the style of Octave Feuillet by its clearness, conciseness, its literary reserve, 
and brilliancy of touch. With that happy tact which is decidedly rare on this side of the Channel, he 
succeeds in seizing upon just those accessorie:, and those only, which give vividness to the picture,”— 
Atheneum, 


Robinson.—HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Masen Rosrnson. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


** An excellent and lively novel, well conceived, well constructed.’”’—Times, January 17th. 


Norris.—A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Marcia,” 
**His Grace,” &. With 6 Illustrations by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Immediately. 
“‘ For the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. Norris possesses we must go back to the most 
eminent of his predecessors,’’—Quarterly Review. 
Baring-Gould.—IN the ROAR of the SEA. ByS. Barine-GouLp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Tncident succeeds incident with a brisk movement, and there is no halting in the development of the 
story. Altogether, this is one of the best imagined and most enthralling stories the author of ‘ Mehalah’ 
has produced.”’—Saturday Review. 


Clark Russell—MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. Crarx Rvssetu. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, ‘ 


“The book is one of its author’s best and breeziest. This edition is in one volume, with half-a-Zozen 
illustrations by Mr. W. H. Overend.’—Scotsman, 


Author of ‘‘Vera.”—The DANCE of the HOURS. By the Author of “ Vera,” 


“* Blue Roses,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, [Nearly ready. 


Marriott-Watson.—_DIOGENES of LONDON. Stories and Sketches. By H. B. 


MarrioTt-Watson. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. [Nearly ready, 


Parker.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE. By Gitpert Parker. 


buckram, 6s. 


« Mr. Parker's writings are too well known to need much comment in our columns, Suffice it to say that 
for pathos and incident it would be hard to beat them.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“*The Stone’ is one of the most powerful and terrible stories of revenge that we have read for a very 
long time.”—Saturday Review. 
Q.—GREEN BAYS: a Book of Verses. By Q, Author of “The Splendid Spur,” 


&c. Extra post 8vo, laid paper, rough edges, cloth, gilt top, 33. 6d, Also a Limited Edition on Hand. 
mae Paper, 10s. 6d. net, all of which are sold, 


The First Edition having been sold before publication, a SECOND EDITION is in preparation and will be 
ready in a few days, 
Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Wat ex Lock, M.A. With Portrait 
from a Painting by George Richmond, R.A, Crown 8vo, buc ram, 5s. [Nearly ready. 


This Memoir will be found more complete than any yet published, The author has been allowed access to 
much unpublished correspondence, 


Cheyne.—The FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By Canon 


T. K. CHEYNE. 7s, 6d. [In the press. 
Collingwood._JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W. G. CoLLiIncwoon, 


M.A. 2 vols, 8v0, 32s, Also a Large-Paper Edition, on hand-made paper, £3 3s. net. ; and ou Japanese 
Paper, £5 5s. [In the press, 


Cuthell—ONLY a GUARDROOM DOG. By Enpitn L. Curnett. With 16 
Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 
“This is a charming story. Tangle was but a little mongrel Skye terrier, but he hada big heart in his 
little body, and played a hero's part more than once. The book can be warmly recommended.”—Standard, 


Baring-Gould.—The TRAGEDY of the CAESARS. With numerous Illustrations. 
By 3. Barina-GouLp. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 30s, 


** An excellent study in historical portraiture in which the Caesars stand out in living reality. The illus- 
trations are admirably produced,’’—Scotsman, 


Baring-Gould.—_SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. By S. Banrine-Govtp. 
With 67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘* We have read Mr. Baring-Gould’s book from beginning to end, It is full of quaint and various informa- 
tion, and there is not a dull page in it.’’—Notes and Queries, 


Wells._OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Members of the University. Edited 
by J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


Driver.—SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the OLD TESTA- 
pe rom cl nda ey ai D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrewin the University 


Kaufmann.—_CHARLES KINGSLEY. ByM. Kaurmann, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A Life of Kingsley, chiefly as Christian Socialist. 
Perrens.—The HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME of the MEDICIS to 


to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F. T. Perrens, Translated by Hannan Lrxcu. In 
3 vols. Vol. I., 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


‘¢ This is a standard book. It should stand beside Trollope and Napier in every English and Am erican 
public library.””—Manchester Guardian, 


Kimmins.—The CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins, 


Downham College, Cambridge. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s.6d. University Extension Series, 


Sells—The MECHANICS of DAILY LIFE. By V. Perroner Setis. With 


88 Original Illustrations, 2s. 6d. University Extension Series. [Just published, 


Hadfield and Gibbins—A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By R. A. HaprieLp 
and H, de P. Gispins, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Social Question Series. 
“ A very useful and instractive contribution to the study of the Eight-Hours Question.””—Times, 


Collingwood.—The DOCTOR of the ‘JULIET’: a Story of the Sea. By Harry 
CoLLINGWwoop. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
““¢The Doctor of the Juliet,’ well illustrated by Gordon Browne, is one of Farry Collingwood’s best 
efforts,’”’—Morning Post. 


Meade.—OUT of the FASHION. By L. T. Means, Author of “ A Girl of the 
People.” Illustrated by W. Paget. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“ One of those charmingly written social tales of the present day which this writer knows so well how te 
write. It is delightful reading, and is well illustrated by W. Paget.” —Glasgow Herald, 





Crown 8vo, 








METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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SEELEY AND CO. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE PORTFOLIO 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 
STANDARD. ‘‘The Art Magazine which best provides for the needs 
of the really cultivated students of art.’’ 
ATHENZUM, ‘*The most serious, artistic, and scholarly of them all.’’ 
SPECTATOR, ‘**The Portfolio’ remains, for purely artistic qualities, 
at the head of the periodicals which devote them- 
selves to the subject of art.’ 
The Prospectus for 1893 will be forwarded on application. 





SECOND EDITION. Price 12s. 6d. 


SACHARISSA: Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, 
Countess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends, By Jui Carr- 
wricut (Mrs. Henry Ady). With Portrait. 


“ A thorcughly interesting book, with selections sometimes most felicitous.””—National Observer. 
“ We hare Sethting but praise for the way in which Miss Cartwright has done her work.”—Spectator. 


Just published, price 5s. 


EMPIRE. By Colonel Matteson, C.S.I. With Portraits and Plans. Large- 
paper copies (200 only), roxburgh, 10s. 6d. 
** Colonel Malleson has produced a bok that everyone should read.’’—National Observer. ; 
“* To those who have not time to study other more elaborate and original sources of information Colonel 
Malleson’s book will be found invaluable,””—Scotsman, 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


DEAN SWIFT AND HIS WRITINGS. By Gzratp 
Morrarty, Balliol College, Oxford. With 9 Portraits. Large-paper copies (150 
only), 21s. 

‘Mr, Moriarty has painted us the man a3 he really seems to have been, and the picture is therefore 
all the more valnable to those who wish to really study the life and writings of a most extraordinary 
character.”’— Daily Telegraph. fs . ‘ 

* The reproduction of portraits, in particular those of Stella and Vanessa, are a highly interesting and 
attractive feature in a highly interesting and attractive book.’’—National Observer. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 





NOTICE, — The SECOND EDITION of Mr. ALFRED MILNER’S 
important Work, “ ENGLAND IN EGYPT,” is NOW READY, 
and can be obtained a' all Booksellers’ and Libraries, price 16s. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. The Fifth Thousand 


of this popular Work is now ready, and can be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, price 16s. 


BETTERMENT: being the Law of Special Assessment for 


Benefits in 4merica. With some Observations on its adoption ty the London County Council. By ARTHUR 
A. Baumann, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, formerly M.P. for Peckham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C., 
Publisher to the Jndia Dice. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 188 STRAN D. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wec? stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Karl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

rec: ived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Oertain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, OOLIOS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming M:dical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sotz ManuracturEeR—J. T. DAVHENPORT, 33 Gt, Russell St. W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 48, 6d, 











JAMES NISBET & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
THE THINKER. 


A Review of World-Wide Christian Thou 

Monthly. Price 1s, ~ 
Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., has written a Paper in 
reply to Professor W. G. Blackie, on *‘ Tur Cuurcr 
AND SociaL Propiems,” which appears in the 
FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


The CHURCHMAN’S BOOK of 
FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Right Rev. the 
Lorp BisHor of Ripon. Printed in red and 
black, pott 4to, 3s. 6d. 


The QUESTION of QUESTIONS: 
‘*WHAT THINK YE OFCHRIST?’ By Samvert 
WarnweiGxt, D.D., Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, 
Clapham Park. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THREE GATES on a SIDE, and 


Other Sermons. By CuarLes H. Parxkuurst, 
D.D., Pastor of the Madison Square Church, New 
York. Crown: 8vo, 6s. 


A MODERN DISCIPLE: His Ideals, 


Fundamental Beliefs, Possibilities and Dangers, 
and His Life of Miuistry. By ArtHUR JENKIN. 
son. Crown 8vo, 53. 


“The book speaks simply and persuasively of the 
fundamentals and the ideals of religion—the meaning 
and uses of life. It is «edicated to the memory of 
F. D. Maurice, and it breathes the spirit of his teach- 
ing.”—The Critical Review. 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in 


Verse for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout 
the Year. By the Rev. Joun KeBLe, M.A. With 
the Collects, 

AND 


Meditations Selected from the Writ- 
ings of the Rev. H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., late 
Canon of St. Paul’s, &c. Extra crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. 6d. 

*,* This Edition of ‘‘ The Christian Year’ is known as 

the ** St. Paul’s Edition.”’ 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL’S 
COMPLETE FOKTICAL WORKS, 1 vol. extra 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, gilt edges, 8s, 6d, 


HOME WEAL and HOME WOE. By 


Mrs, Bayty, Author of ‘‘ Ragged Homes and 
How to Mend Them,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A fascinating book, it is both an inspiration and 
a guide. Emphatically a took for the time, over- 
flowing as it does with wise and fruitful suggestions,’” 
—Christian, 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners St. W. 
DIGBY, LONG & CO. 
WHOSE FAULT? The 

Story of a Trial at Nisi Prius. By 


Exuis J. Davis, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The TIMES OPINION. 

“ An ingenious attempt to convey to the 
lay mind an accurate and complete idea of 
the origin and progress and all the essential 
circumstances of an ordinary action at law. 
The idea is certainly a good one, and is 
executed in very entertaining fashion...... 
Mr. Davis’s instructive little book.” 


MR. P.’S DIARY. Facts, 


Ideas, Suggestions, Reflections, and 
Confessions. (First Series.) By 
James T. Hoskins, M.A. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 660 pp., 21s. [Just out. 





SYRINGA. By Arthur Nestorien, 
Author of “ In Sin or Folly ?”” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 

The Scottish Leader says :—" A story of considerable 
power and interest...... A novel displaying no small 
originality and power, and onc begun will not readily 
be laid down,” 


BABETTE VIVIAN: a Novel. By 


**CurisTEL,” Author of “In a Moment of 
Passion,’ Crown 8vo, cloth 63, [Just out. 


DICK, or the DOCTOR: an Australian 


Romance, By KEX Raynor, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘ An accurate impres- 
sion of colonial life may be g'eaned from its pages. 
There is abund of incident, and the interest of 
the reader is never allowed for 2 moment to flag,”’ 


The FATE of FRED LAVERS: a Tale 
of a Lonely Life. By ALEx. Morrison. Crown 
8vo, pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says:— Of the many stories which 
of late have been founded upon the art or the powers 
of the hypnotist or the mesmerist, there is none more 
remarkable or more readable than Mr, Alexander 
Morrison’s book.” 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET ST., LONDON, 
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THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY. 


Tur UGcanpa Prostem. By Rt. Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bt , M.P. 
{Tur Discovery or AN Erruscan Boox. By Professor Sayce. 
Tar Home Orrick AND THE DeapLy Trapes. By Vaughan Nash, 
Srray Norss on Artistic Japan. By F.T. Piggott. 

Tye SrrvaTion AT Home anv Asroap. By FredericfHarrison. 

PrenisToric TREPANNING. By Robert Munro, M.D. 

Tue New Rartway Rares. By Stephen Jeans. 

CycLes AND TyREs For 1893. By R. J. Mecredy. 

Tye USELESSNESS OF GIBRALTAR. By W. Laird Clowes. 

Venetian Metancuoty. By J. Addington Symonds. 

Wuat Mr. GuapsToNE ovGHT TO DO. By Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., H. W. Massingham, G. Bernard Shaw, 
and Sidney Webb. 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW and FAMILY MAGAZINE for CHORCHMEN 
and CHURCHWOMEN, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





CoNTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


SprciaL Forms OF PRayYFR IN THE; A LayMan’s REMINISCENCES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND (with Facsimile.) Oxrorp Movement.—VII.  (Illus- 
—Ill. By Rev. Chas. J Cox, LL.D.,| trated.) By ‘*G. W.” 

F.S.A. | Our Poor-Law QUESTIONED ON First 

WomEN AND THEIR NEEDS axp| Principies. By Rev. J.K. Crawford. 
Hetpers.—I. By the Lady Laura! SeLsy Asser. (Illustrated.) 
Ridd:ng. | Pozem.—‘ 1 am THE Way, THE TRUTH, 

AND THE Lire.” By KE. V. F. 

LeavFS FROM THE HISTORY OF THE| Sam Fire: BisHop SELwyrn’s Bo’sun. 
GUILTS OF THE CITY oF LOoNLON. A Reminiscence. By W. H. Triggs. 
(Ilustrated.) By Chis. Welch, F.8.4. | A Rea Ponp. (Illustrated.) By Edith 


= ’ Carrington. 
bay oo ag de vag ieee Cuurcu Notes anp Quertes—Brs- 
i : 


LICAL QUESTIONS—CORRESPON DENCE 
THE SLOWLY GrinDING Mitis. Chaps. —REVIEWS—UNDER THE BIBLE AND 
29-32. By Mrs, Lim w.s Banks. 


Sun—Tue NrEwsery Homr,. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., 
NEWBERY HOUSE, 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 





> This Part begins a New Volume. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Price 7d. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. By J. Mactaren Cosnay, 
ISAB#L DYSART. By Mrs, OvrpHant. 
CHRISTMAS-TIME IN FLortpA. By Charles Edwardes, 
PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS AND HuMOURS. 

A MurpERrous Mixture. By G,. Manville Fenn, 

DET! CTIVFS AS THEY ARE. By an Inspector. 

On THE ART OF LIVING. 

Some More O_p Lonpon City Names, 

Tue €HawMvuT TrestLe. A Western Railroad Sketch, 
KAFTA, AN 4RARIAN BEVERAGE. 
FNGLISH CHARACTER-WRITERS, 
RoasTinG v rsus BAKrna, 

GeRMAN FOLKLORE. 

THROUGH THE NARUTA WHIRLPOOL, 
THe Montu: Scr NCE AND ARTS, 
A MOONLIGHT SURPRISE-PARTY, 
Tue Woopianps Hoar, 


By William Atk’nson, 
Scen1s, 


Lrert-HANDED FOLK. 
ApovuT PILCHARDS. 


PoeticaL PIEcEs, 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly O:telogne of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
| 9 liad and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS...  .0 sen tee 








1848, 


£16,0:0,000, 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6CO.’S LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW PLAY. 


ADZUMA:; 


Or, THE JAPANESE WIFE. A Play. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.L.E., C.S.1., 
Author of “ The Light of Asia,” “The Light of the World,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


“ We are in a new dramatic world with this story of Japan. The superb ex- 
uberance of strong and exulting humanity plays through it ina horrible trageiy 
among scenes of florid Japanese colouring. The story is excellently developed, 
the writing is both dramatic and of the first rank of emotional poetry......If we 
could only have this play on the stage! Who can doubt the beauty of these 
Japanese pictures? They cry out for realisation,”’—St, James’s Gazette, 


An ESSAY on the LAND of HOME-RULE: 


the History and Constitation of the Isle of Man. By Spencer WALPoLr, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, Author of “A History of England, 
1815-1858.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 


A. Proctor and A. CowPer RanyarpD, With 51 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
in the Text, 4to, 36s, 


‘* Will be acceptable to all students of astronomy in its more popular aspects, 
alike for the lucidity of its style, the copiousness of its matter, and the attrac- 
tiveness of its illustrations,”—Times, 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
(NEW PART just published.) 


QUAIN’S ELEMENTS of ANATOMY. The 


Tenth Edition. Edited by Epwarp Aupert Scuarer, F R.S., Professor of 
Prysiology and Histology in University College, London; and GrorcE 
Dancer THANE, Professor of Anatomy in University College, London. 
Vol, IIL, Part I—SPINAL CORD and BRAIN. By Professor ScHArER. 
Illustrated by 139 Engravings, royal 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


NEW BOOK BY REV. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A. 
The CREED, or a PHILOSOPHY. By the 


Rev. THomas Moztey, M.A., Author of “ Reminiscences of Oriel College,”’ 
&. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The DECALOGUE. By Elizabeth Words- 


worTH, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Author of “ Illustrations 
of the Creed.” Crown 8yo, 43, 6d. 


A MORAL DILEMMA: a Novel. By Annie 


Txomson, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA: aStory. By 


L. B. WatrorD, Author of “ Mr, Smith,” &. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


MAX MULLEBR’S (F.) INTRO- | PROCTOR’S (R. A.) OTHER 
DUCTION to the SCI&NCE of WORLDS than OURS: the Plura- 
RELIGION. Four Le tures de- lity of Worlds Studied under the 
livered at the Royal Institution ia Light of Kecent Scientific Re- 
February and May, 1570. Crown searches. With 14 Illustrations, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. PRooT 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

TOR’S (R. A.) ROUGH 

PROCTOR’S (R. A.) PLEAS- WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Familiar 
ANT WAYS in SCIENCE, Crown | Essays on Scientific Subjects. 


8vo, 33. 6d. ! Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


HARTE (BRET). IN the CARQUINEZ WOODS; ON the 
FRUNTILER; BY SHORE and SEDGE, Three Stories. Crowz 8vo, 33, 6d. 





Now ready, price 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — FEBRUARY. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR 
DE Mersac, By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of ‘‘ The House of the Wolf.’’ 


Chaps, 4-6. 
UNSUSPECTED ENGLISHMEN. By Grant | Imaginations. By Murray Eyre. 
Allen. j ‘*A More EXceLLENT Way.” By H. 
Apigrv! By Walter Herries Pollock. V. Toynbee. 
How Martua Dipn’t Marry a Sump-| Proressor FLEG AS A FISHERMAN. 





MAN. By Faria Risom. 
Tue ORIGIN OF FLOWERS, 
jamin Kidd, 


By Horace Hutchinson, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
Lang. 


By Ben- By Andrew 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTKENTH STREET. 


Favourably Reviewed by over SO Newspapers. 


“HOW TO SELECT A 


LIFE OFFICE.” 
By G. M. DENT, FSS. 


“Those who are seeking an office for the purpose of assurance 
will do well to peruse this ‘dialogue’ before deciding upon any 
particular company.”—Bullionist. 


“ A valuable pamphlet.”—Morning Post. 
Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
(1.) SKETCHES of LIFE and CHAR- 


AOTER in HUNGARY. By Margaret Fretcuer. Illustrated 
throughout by Rose le Quesne. 7s. 6d. ‘‘ The book is so full of life 
and of unstudied picturesqueness, the illustrations are so admirable in 
conception and execution, so ee of character and ‘ verve,’ that we lay 
the book down feeling, like Oliver Twist, that we want more.’’—DaILy 
CHronicLe, ‘ Exceedingly good reading.’’—YORKSHIRE Post. 


(2.) FROM ADAM’S PEAK to ELE- 


PHANTA (CEYLON and INDIA). By Epwarp Car- 
PENTER. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, 153. ‘* He approaches India from 
quite a new point of view.’—MANCHESTER GuaRDIAN. ‘A deeply 
interest ng and informing book.’—Giasaow HERALD, 


TWO NEW NOVELS, 
(1. A CANAANITISH WOMAN. By 


Tuomas Duncan. 63. ‘A very clever book, To the few who can 
understand the merits ofa fine picture, well-designed and well-executed, 
the tale will be welcome, and cannot fail to be appreciated, Nothing 
could be more graphic than the gathering of the Drumwhinnie matrons,”’ 
—DaiLy TELEGRAPH, 


(2.) JENNY’S CASE. By Mrs. Prnsenr. 


Cheap Fdition of this very successful Novel, 3s. 6d, ‘‘ A work of re- 
markable power, It is doubtful if any writer, save George Eliot and 
Thomas Hardy, has so well caught the idiosyncrasies of rustic charac- 
ter,”’—GLascow HERALD. 


ANGLO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES. 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of the 


ANGLO-SAXONS, By Baron J. De Bare. With 17 4to Steel-Plates 
(containing 114 Figures of swords, spear-heads, fibula, glass vessels, pottery, 
&c,) and 31 Wood-cuts, royal 4to, 21s. 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE 
STANDARD AUTHORS SERIES. 


LIFE of BEAU BRUMMELL. By 


Captain JessE. 1 vol., 4s. 6d, net. 


DIARY and LETTERS of MADAME 


D’ARBLAY. Edited by CHartotre Barrett. 4 vols., 16s. net, 


LETTERS and WORKS of LADY 


MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE. Edited by Moy Tuomas, 2 
vols., 83s. net, 


LETTERS, &c., of LORD CHESTER- 


FIELD, Edited by Joun Brapsuaw, LL.D. 3 vols., 14s. net. 


NEW POEM BY MR. GEORGE BARLOW. 


A LOST MOTHER. With a Frontispiece 


of W. B. S:ott’s Etching after Blake’s “There Shall Be No More Death.” 
Feap. 4to, with Rubricated Initials, antique boards, 4s. 6d, Large-Paper 
(50 only), 7s. 64, 
Mr. StorrorD BRooKE writes :— I find your poem a very beautiful thing. It 
seems to me as true as, it is fair, and as sweetly thought as it is well done. It 
is a poem for all who have lost their earthly love to keep by them and to cherish,” 


POEMS from the GERMAN. Texts, 


with Translations by C. M. Arxman, M.A,, on the — Pages, and Pre- 
face by Professor FIEDLER, Ph.D, Antique boards, 2s. 6d. 


* A miniature gallery of German Poetry, to which the critical preface by Pro- 
Sessor Fiedler forms a useful guide.”’—Times, ‘A dainty little volume of repre- 
sentative German lyrics.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


First Edition exhausted on Publication; SECOND NOW READY. 


A BROWNING PRIMER: a Companion 


to the Pocket Volume of ‘‘ Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning.” By EstHer P. Derries, With an Introduction by Dr. F. J. 
FurRNIVALL, 16mo, half-cloth, ls. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
“THE DILLETANTE LIBRARY.” 


VICTOR HUGO. J. Prineie Nionot. 2s.€d, 
BROWNING and WHITMAN. Oscar 


Trices, 2s, 6d, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS’ “ JESUS.” 


The LIFE of JESUS CRITICALLY 


EXAMINED. By D.F.Srravuss. Translated by George Exot. New 
Edition in 1 vol. With Introduction by Prof. Orro PFLEIDERER, Large 8vo, 15s. 


The BIBLE and ITS THEOLOGY as 


POPULARLY TAUGHT: a Review and Restatement. By Dr. 
G. Vance Smitu, 5s. 


A TREATISE on PUBLIC HEALTH, 


and its Applications in England, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Sweden, 
and Finland. By Drs, PaLMBERG and NewsHOLME, 182 Illustrations, 21s. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY. 


An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to 
Neglected E'ements. By the DukEe or ArGytt, K.G., K.T. 8vo, 18s 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in CON. 


STANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Minto Extior, Author of “ The Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Italy.”—‘‘in Sicily,” &c. With Plan and Illustrations, 
crown Svo, 14s. 
A most entertuining book.”— Glasgow Herald, 
‘The book will be useful to Eastern travellers and all who are interestcd in 
the country reigned over by the ‘Sick Man.’”’ Publisher's Circular, 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in 


INDIA. From the Early Days of the East India Company. By Sir 
ALFRED Lyatt, K.C.B. Forming a volume in the University Extension 
Series. With Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


OLD FRENCH PLATE: its Makers and 


Marks. By Witrrep J. Cripps, 0.B. Second Edition, with Illustrations, 


medium 8vo, l(s. 6d, 
STRAY VERSES, 1889-90. By Robert, 
Second Edition. With 


Lord Hovanuton, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Dedicatory Verses to the Memory of Lord Tennyson. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
‘* Lord Houghton’s poetic gift is for that light and delicate lyricism in which 
thought and feeling are suggested rather than expre sed, and in which any 
straining there may be is concealed by gracefalness,’’—Atheneum, 


PROMETHEUS BOUND. Translated by 


Henry Howarp, Fourth Earl of Carnarvon. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“The translation is scholarly and smooth.”—Times, 


SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of 


his Life. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant-Dourr, G.C.S.I. With some of 
his Indian Speeches and Minutes, Selected and Edited by WHITLEY STOKEs, 
D.C.L. With Portrait, 8vo, 14s, 

**These short memoirs and selected speeches...... form a fitting tribute to his 
memory that will bring his career and his work beforea large circle of the reading 
public in an interesting and practical manner.”’—Morning Post. 

‘It was a life of great usefulness and striking success, and of more honour 
and esteem than even great usefulness often brings, 
worthy tribute to his memory.’’—Daily News, 


The GREAT ENIGMA. By W. S. Lilly. 


8vo, 14s. ContenTs.—l. The Twilight of the Gods. 2. Atheism. 3. Crit‘cal 
Agnosticism. 4 Scientific Agnosticism. 5 Rational Theism, 6. The Inner 
Light. 7. The Christian Synthesis. 

“An important contribution to the apologetics of theism......This great 
argument, which involves a critical examination of some of the main currents 
of modern speculative thought, is presented with rare dialectical skill, A power- 
ful book...... a serious and sustained polemic against some of the dominant 
tendencies of modern agnostic thought,’”’—Times, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The present volume is a 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IRISH IDYLLS. 
By JANE BARLOW. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“The author shows such power and observation as entitle 
her to rank among Nature’s sternest painters, yet the best.” 
ATHENAUM. 
“The ‘Irish Idylls’ are delightful reading, and afford a 
truer insight into Irish peasant character and ways of life 
and thought than any book that it has been our fortune to 


read for a long time.” 
GUARDIAN. 
‘A book of very great and unmistakable merit......All the 
atmosphere and picturesqueness of the Irish village is ren- 
dered with consummate skill.” 


Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Works. 


TENTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s, 








1. A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

“ What a wonderful presentation it is of Scottish peasant 

insight, the poetry and the pathos of this life-drama ?”—Queen. 
EIGHTH EDITION, buckran, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s, 

2. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

3. MY LADY NICOTINE. 

SIXTH EDITION, buckran, gilt to , crown 8vo, price 6s. 
WHEN A MAN SINGLE. 
London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
AMERICAN RAILROADS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By Ss. F. VAN OSS. 

832 pp. demy 8vo, price 16s. (12s. net). 

Favourably reviewed by 140 English and American Newspapers. 

PRESS NOTICES :—Standard.—“' A most creditable production.” Daily News. 
popular form......capital maps.” Financial News —* Useful.” Financial Times. 
—‘* Will disseminate clear and accurate ideas.’’ Statist.—* Will enable any one 
to have a very decided grasp of the position of the various companies.”” Scofs- 
is evidently familiar with his subject......a competent and apparently impartial 
foreign observer,” 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON and CO., 11 Royal Exchange, E.C. 
an 


life....... What praise can be adequate to the humour and the 
FOURTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s, 
4. 
With 5 Large Coloured Maps, Showing all Systems, 
—“ Very readable.” Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Useful and trustworthy information in 
man,—*' Always well informed.” Railroad Gazette (New York).—‘‘ Mr. Van Oss 
d all Booksellers, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO, 


LIMITED. 


HiNRY GEORGE’S NEW WORK ON THE LAND QUESTION. 


A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER: being 


an Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s various Utterances on the Land 
Question, with some incidental reference to his Synthetic Philosophy. By 
HENKY GEORGE. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
Times.—' As an exercise in polemic Mr. George’s new volume is vigorous and 
effective enough, and it seems to us to present Mr. Herbert Spencer with some 
hard nuts to crack on his own personal account.” 


The HISTORY of CREATION; or, the 


Development of the Earth and Its Inhabitants by the Action of Natural 
Causes. A Popular Exposition of the Doctrine of Evolution. From the 
latest German Edition of Ernst HAECKEL. Trans!ation Revised by Professor 
E. Ray Lankxester, Fourth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 
large post 8vo, 32s. 

The new portions of the Work have been necessitated by the proaress of knowledge 
since the appearance of the first English edition in 1876. They comprise an account 
of recent theories which have grown out of Darwin’s great doctrine, and of many 
new results of investigation, &c. 


HINDUSTANI IDIOMS. With Vocabulary 


and Fxplenatory Notes. For the use of Candidates for the Higher Standard. 
By Colonel A, N. PHILLIPS, late Indian Army. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of PHILO- 


SOPHY. By GrorG WILHELM FriepRicu HeGet. Translated from the 
German by 4. 8. Hatpanr, In3 vols. Vol. 1, 12s 


[PuitosopHicaL Liprary. 


LIFE’S GREATEST POSSIBILITY : 


Exsiy on Spiritual Realism. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


SprrectTator.—“ This is a dashing essay by a disciple of Emerson who has caught 

a good deal of the sanguine and lofty idealism of his master...... The anonymous 

writer is full of vigour and buoyancy, and his startling Emersonian apophthegms 
have covsiderable literary effectiveness,’ 

By A. 


EVOLUTION and SCRIPTURE. 
Horsorow. — Crown Syp, 4s. 6d. 
Sussex Datty News.—* The book shows profound research into the most 
stupendous problems with which the mind could be confronted.” 
JOAN of ARC. By the late John O’Hagan, 


Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland). An Historical Eseay, 
reprinted from the Atlantis, Crown 8vo, parchment, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d, 


The FORMATION of the GOSPELS. By 


F. P. Bavuam, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown Svo, 5s. 


Curis114n WorLD,—‘‘A valuable study in New Testament criticism. The 
present edition contains the text of the synoptics, printed in two colours to 
illustrate the author’s theory of sources,” 


The DIVINE PURPOSE of CAPITAL 


PUNISHMENT. By Joun MacmasTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


an 








RECENT POETRY. 
FROM HEART to HEART. By the Author of ‘Fra- 


ternity.” Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
Scorsman —“ All are lyrical in form and lyrical in character, although they 
are of the quicter kind and have more tenderness than fire,” 


TINTINNABULA: New Poems. 


Ropinson. Elzevir 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Gvuarp1an.— Mr, Robinson’s verse, in particular, is good enough to win him 
avery high place among our minor poets. Over and above the excellence of 
technique, which is now becoming almost too common, he possesses the much 
rarer gift of simplicity and directness.” 

Grapuic.—‘t Some of the author’s lyrics show considerable promise,” 


SOMNIA MEDICI. Three Series. By John A. Good- 
CHILD, Small crown 8vo, Second Kdition, 3s, 6d. each. 
TENNYSON, —‘‘ I judge these poems to be the work of one who is far more than 
a follower of my own.” 

LITERARY Wor.p.—“ The chief feature of these poems is their strength. Dr. 
Goodchild is a master of rhyme and melody ; but he is most at home in subjects 
of a weird and mystic kind, and in these he fairly startles the reader into recog- 
nition of his great poetical power.” 


An ODE to the SUN, and other Poems. By R. Warwick 


~— Author of ‘The Immortals, and other Poems.’’ Small crown 8vo, 
Ss. 6d. 


Cuvurcn Tr s.—*The Author of ,*The Immortals,’ who in his earlier work 
gave premise of poetic attainment, gives further proof in this volume of his un- 
Coubted felicity of expression and genuine feeling.’ 


EARLY POEMS. By Sir Reginald John Cust. 


8vo, 2s. 6d, 


OUT of THE DEPTHS: Poems. 


Small crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


UNDER KING CONSTANTINE : 


CuxisTaLan, Post 8vo, 6s. 


By Charles Newton- 


Feap. 
By W. Dutton Burrard. 


Sanpeur, Kathanal, 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


JUST OUT. BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE: 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE NATIONS OF 
EUROPE CONSIDERED IN ITS ASSOCIATION WITH 
NATIONAL SCENERY AND NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


REPRINTED FROM “LOUDON’S MAGAZINE” FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN BOOK FORM. 


A Prose Work in ONE VOLUME, of 280 pages, 
with Chromo-Lithograph Frontispiece, 14 Plates in Photogravure 
from unpublished Drawings by the Author, and 9 full-page 
and other new Woodcuts, 4to, cloth 21s. 


Tue SuBJECTS OF THE PLATES ARE:—Old House in Croydon—Palace by Bay 
of Naples—Windows at Naples—Old Building at Naples—Nice—Houses and 
Cathedral Spire, Ulm — Vercelli — Towers, Chambéry —An Alpine Chapel— 
Looking to Lake Maggiore from Vogogna—Honses at Zug—Cottage near La 
Cité, Val d’Aosta—An Italian Villazge—Swiss Farm on the Reuss below Lucerne— 
Woodwork and Vine, Abbeville. 

These essays are in two parts; the first describing the cottages of England, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, and giving hints and directions for picturesque 
cottage-building. The second part treats of the villas of Italy and England— 
with especial reference to Como and Windermere; and concludes with a discus- 





sion of the laws of artistic composition, and practical suggestions of interest to 
} 


the builders of country houses, 

The Articles were reprinted in America in 1873. Some years ago Mr. Ruskin 
intended to publish them in England, but hesitated, on account of the poverty 
of the old magazine illustrations, which were inferior woodcuts—mere libels on 
his original sketches. Now, however, his early architectural draughtsmanshi 
is represented in a worthier manner by a characteristic series of plates execu 
in the best possible style of photogravure, As frontispiece, is given a facsimile 
in colour of a sketch at Croydon, on which Mr. Ruskin’s marginal note is :— 
** Looking to end of Market Street from my aunt’s door. One of my quite best 
beginnings.” 
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